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Oy hristmas O/ree C£ryel 


A family’s bad luck on the Saviour’s birthday melts 
all the hardness of bitter hearts 


By Miriam Lyncu 


VERY TIME Christmas rolls 

around, I think back to a cer- 
tain Christmas when I was 16. 
That year was special for two rea- 
sons. One was that Herbie Hillier 
had lately come into my life. Our 
“romance” meant only walking 
home from school together, dates 
at the movie house, a sly exchange 
of greetings and scribbled notes, 
but it was mighty important to me. 
The other reason was a particular 
Christmas-tree angel I wished to 
buy at the Methodist church ba- 
zaar. 

I had seen the angel the year be- 
fore, hung on the crossbar of a 
booth. It was a lovely, storybook 
little figure in a pink 
gauze gown, with a 
tiny halo above its pale 
gold hair, and a che- 
rubic smile on its face. 
I hadn’t been able to 
buy it then. Its price 
was $2, and the little 
store of pennies in my 
pocket didn’t come to 
nearly that much. 

I watched all day, in 
an agony of dread, for 
someone else to buy 





the angel. When the lights in the 
hall began to dim, I went back to 
the booth for one last glimpse. 

“What do you do with things 
that aren’t sold?” I asked the 
woman in charge. 

“They’re put away until the fol- 
lowing year,” she told me. “So 
save your pennies, maybe you can 
buy it then.” 

I did exactly that. During 12 
months of baby tending and run- 
ning errands, I hoarded my money 
like a miser. I longed for the lovely 
little figure, imagining it on the 
top of our Christmas tree in place 
of our tarnished old silver star. 

The day of the next bazaar final- 
ly arrived. It was a 
Saturday, but I was up 
at daylight to be at the 
church when the doors 
opened. 

I still remember the 
breath-taking cold of 
that morning. My toes 
and fingers ached with 
it and my sharp pant- 
ing made little plumes 
in the air. There was 
a new fall of snow soft- 
ening the ugly outlines 
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of the houses and hiding the scraw- 
ny bushes. The world was white 
and shining and still, and my over- 
shoes whispered as I walked. 

My made-over coat was not warm 
enough, but the cold and my shab- 
by clothing could not chill the ex- 
cited happiness that was warm and 
sweet in my veins. There were two 
crumpled dollar bills in my pocket 
and I was going to buy my Christ- 
mas-tree angel. 

I reached the church, and went 
straight to the Christmas-ornament 
booth. The angel was not in sight, 
but the woman I had spoken to the 
time before was there, busy arrang- 
ing her display. 

I couldn’t wait for her to turn in 
my direction. “Where is it?” I de- 
manded. “I’ve come for the angel.” 

She looked at me with an unsee- 
ing glance. I cried, “You told me I 
could have it if I came back this 
year.” 

She took a tack from her mouth 
and spoke unconcernedly. “You 
mean that pink angel we had last 
year? I remember now. It’s been 
sold.” 

“Sold!” I swung around. There 
were only a few boys near the food 
booth and a few coatless women 
wandering from table to table. 
“Who?” I shouted. “Nobody’s come 
in yet.” 

She explained patiently, “Before 
we officially open, we allow the 
workers to buy whatever they want. 
That’s only fair, my dear. After all, 
we've been at this all year, making 
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things, putting up the preserves—” 
“Who?” I croaked, “who bought 
it?” 
She gestured toward another ta- 
ble. “Mrs. Hillier. But I mean, after 
all—” 


I parrep across the hall, my breath 
choked in my throat. Herbie’s 
mother stood behind an array of 
old gas lamps, chipped vases, odd 
pieces of crockery. I had known 
her by sight for a long time, but I 
think I would have recognized her 
anyway. Her pale eyes and bony 
wrists were like Herbie’s. She was 
not attractive. Her hair was drawn 
so severely back that her features 
appeared to be pulled into a taut 
mask, 

“You took my angel!” My voice 
cracked. “I wanted it! I want it! 
I’ve waited all year to buy it. I'll 
pay you. Look—” I thrust out my 
hand with the wrinkled bills in it. 
“Oh, you’ve got to give it to me!” 

She seemed shocked at my rude- 
ness. “Got to, young lady?” 

“Please,” I amended, “I came to 
get the angel.” 

“I’m sorry.” Her hands became 
busy re-arranging the articles on 
her table. “I bought it, and I in- 
tend to keep it.” 

Several of the women had turned 
to stare. Now there was a little pool 
of silence around us, with Herbie’s 
mother and me in the center of it. 

“It’s mine!” I kept repeating. 
“She promised. A year ago she said 
I could have it!” 
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Herbie’s mother kept shaking 
her head, staring at me with her 
pale expressionless eyes, her lips 
drawn into a disapproving knot. 

I finally gave up. I turned and 
ran home, swallowing hard sobs all 
the way. 

There seemed to be more people 
on the streets then. I heard sleighs 
creak past me, and the tinkling of 
their bells and the shouts of coast- 
ing children. But I paid no heed to 
them. 

I burst into the kitchen. My 
mother was dyeing something in 
an old pot on the stove. The rank 
smell filled the house, and I choked 
on it. 

“Mama!” I wailed, my 16 years 
shrunken in my heartbreak. “They 
wouldn’t let me have my angel!” 

Mama usually had all she could 
do in her endless household chores, 
but now she put down her stirring 
stick, ready to listen. I told her the 
whole story. The words were some- 
times drowned in my blubbering 
and sniffing. But she understood, 
and when she spoke, her voice was 
loud and angry. 

“T told you it wouldn’t come to 
any good, you going where you 
don’t belong. Not that it excuses 
them! Not a bit it doesn’t! It’s a 
wrong thing, to break a promise 
to a child.” 

She wiped my eyes and nose, her 
rough hands tender, as though I 
were a baby. She was still mutter- 
ing over me when my father came 
in. He was wearing hip boots, as 


he always did during the day, for 
most of his small income came 
from odd jobs, cleaning drains and 
pumping cellars. He was a big 
man, and when mother told him 
what had happened, his bellow 
shook the house. 

“A meaner trick I’ve never heard 
of!” He tore off his boots and 
heaved them across the room as 
though he were aiming at the 
women of the Methodist church. 
“So that’s the way they treat a 
child, is it? Sure, if it’s the angel 
you want, my girl, I'll see you get 
it.” He started for the church, but 
my mother restrained him. 

That evening he went out to play 
cards with his cronies, still boiling 
with rage. He told the other men 
the story, and there was heated 
discussion. 


Tue story spread. It passed among 
churchgoers, over Sunday dinner 
tables, in the saloons along Factory 
row. Within three days, the whole 
town knew it, and people were 
taking sides. 

The Mahoneys, close friends of 
my parents, refused to go into Mc- 
Donald’s pharmacy. Instead, they 
crossed the street to trade in the 
chain drugstore because Irving Mc- 
Donald was a cousin by marriage 
of the Hilliers. 

Mrs. Pearl Peterson, a sister of 
the woman who had promised me 
the angel, called Addie Cullinane, 
the dressmaker, and cancelled a 


dress she had ordered because Ad- 
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die had been heard to say she be- 
lieved the Mahoneys had done ex- 
actly right. 

Addie then made her daughter 
Theresa take back the Christmas 
present she had bought for her 
chum, Doris Mellen, because the 
Mellens and the Petersons were 
members of the same whist club. 

And so it went. The town split 
into two factions, those who be- 
lieved I was the victim of a scurvy 
trick, and those who sided with the 
Methodist ladies. Old friends re- 
fused to speak when they met. 
New friendships and alliances were 
formed, solely on the great issue of 
a Christmas-tree angel. 

On the Sunday before Christmas, 
Father Gallagher of St. Peter’s dis- 
carded his prepared sermon, and 
preached on the theme, “Love Thy 
Neighbor.” His old voice rang with 
pleading and reproach, but many 
of our faces remained sullen. 

The Reverend Mr. Belkins, the 
Methodist minister, preached prac- 
tically the same message as Father 
Gallagher. But when he stood at 
the door to shake hands with his 
parishioners, faces turned away 
from him and his greetings were 
returned through thin, tightened 
mouths. 

It rained that evening. A slash- 
ing New England northeaster beat 
the snow into floods of swirling 
slush. “There'll be many a wet cel- 
lar,” my father said with grim sat- 
isfaction. And he was right. Late 
that night and all through Monday 


December 


morning, people who lived at the 
bottom of the hill came to ask him 
to pump their cellars. 

But he always refused with great, 
chortling glee. “For they’re all the 
other ones,” he would say as he 
came stomping back into the kitch- 
en. “They can all sail away in the 
water for all of me. I'll not raise a 
hand to help them.” 

Mother remonstrated with him. 
“We need the money, Dan,” she 
pointed out. “And in some of those 
houses there are small children. 
They might catch colds or some- 
thing. Do you think it’s right not 
to go?” 

“I have a child of my own,” he 
countered. “Did they think of right 
or wrong when they treated her 
that way? It was sickness they 
brought to the heart of her. Let 
them find someone else to clean 
their dirty cellars.” 

Herbie no longer waited for me 
after classes. No more notes passed 
from desk to desk across the room. 
I was lonely and uncomfortable. 
Open quarrels flared up. It was the 
unhappiest time our town had ever 
known. 


Qn Wepnespay evening, the tree- 
lighting ceremony was to be held 
on the Common. Electric Christ- 
mas lights were still new and excit- 
ing. Other occasions had been fes- 
tive, with carol singing by the 
crowd, speeches by the selectmen, 
small gifts and string stockings 
filled with candy for the children. 
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This year it was different. The 
bad feeling was something you 
could almost see, hanging black 
and ugly above us in the cold win- 
ter night. People gathered in groups, 
their backs stiff and set. Men peered 
into the faces of those standing 
near them before speaking. Women 
turned away from next-door neigh- 
bors with no sign of recognition. 
Children huddled close to their 
parents, uneasy and frightened. 

When the switch was pulled and 
the lights of the tree threw their 
colored brilliance across the crowd, 
there was no sharp intake of breath, 
no quick babble of admiration, as 
there had been in other years. 

I saw Herbie a few feet away, 
shivering in his short mackinaw. 
He and his sister stood on the 


fringe of a little knot of people. He 
kept his eyes away from mine, and 
pretended not to see me, although 
I knew he did. 

On Christmas Eve, my brothers 


and sister and I were shocked to 
see mother finishing her last-min- 
ute cleaning with tears on her 
cheeks. Not illness nor any other 
crisis of family life had ever made 
her cry. Now, she would not tell 
us the cause of her sobbing, al- 
though we begged her to, almost 
in tears ourselves. Not until father 
came home did we know, and then 
only because we listened at the 
kitchen door. 

It came out in a rush of shrill 
words. “So there I went, straight 
into the market and asked for a 
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turkey like I always do. And Roy 
Mitchell—him that I’ve traded with 
for 20 years—looked me right in 
the eye and said, ‘I haven’t a bird 
in the store.’ I could see there were 
a-plenty in the showcase right in 
front of me. 

“T said, ‘What about those?’ But 
he wouldn’t answer me. You see 
what it is, don’t you, Dan? He’s 
one of them others, the ones which 
side with the Hillier people. That’s 
why he wouldn’t sell me a turkey, 
and he wouldn’t sell one to Bridie 
Mahoney nor the Cannons nor 
Francie McGinn, either.” 

Father let out a roar. “Then he 
may keep his scrawny birds if he’s 
a mind to!” 

“But there’s no other butcher 
shop in town,” mother sniffled. 
“We'll have no Christmas dinner. 
Oh, Dan, what will we do?” 

We huddled closer to the door 
and to each other, scarcely breath- 
ing. Never on Christmas, in good 
times or bad, had our table been 
without a turkey. 

“Tll go into Westville or Boston 
even,” father vowed. “We'll show 
that spalpeen, Roy Mitchell, that 
we don’t need his old poultry.” 

“Too late,’ she moaned. “By 
now, there will be nothing decent 
left.” 

“Then we'll eat potatoes, as we 
did many a time in the old coun- 
try. But don’t worry—we’'ll eat 
something.” 

We turned away, not looking at 
each other. That’s the way it went 
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all day, all of us avoiding each 
other’s eyes, as though we were 
ashamed. 

Father came home late that eve- 
ning. His face was grim, and he 
was, for once, short of words. He 
had a small brown bag under his 
arm and our hearts sank when we 
saw it. He opened the bag and 
tossed on the table a skinny, pale 
chicken of not more than five 
pounds. 

“That will have to do us,” he 
said sourly. “I near walked my feet 
off and it was all I could get.” 

We went to bed, still heavy- 
hearted and silent. Our Christmas 
tree stood in a corner, bare of orna- 
ments. It was to be trimmed later, 
after we were asleep, as was our 
family custom. The gifts would be 
brought out from hiding places and 
put around the tree and in the 
stockings that hung under the 
mantel. But there was no joy in 
the prospect that night. I only 
wished that Christmas was over, 
and I was anxious to go to sleep. 


I was awakened in the middle of 
the night by the fire whistle, so 
loud that it seemed to be right 
there in the bedroom. 

From my parents’ room, I heard 
the flurry of footsteps, and the sound 
of a window shade being pulled 
up. Then came my father’s mut- 
tered exclamation as he searched 
for a boot. 

Mother put her head in the door- 
way. “Now watch the little ones,” 
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she cautioned me. “We'll be back 
soon.” 

We dressed hurriedly as though 
she had not spoken, snatching mit- 
tens and scarves, and rushed out 
after mother and father. Fires were 
something big in our uneventful 
lives. We scurried along the streets. 
Oblongs of orange light were be- 
ginning to spring up in the dark 
houses. 

Dennie Mahoney’s Overland went 
lurching by us, and someone leaned 
out from the back seat, pointing 
and shouting, “Hilliers’!” I knew a 
short cut to Herbie’s house, and we 
hurried through a vacant lot, stum- 
bling over the ruts in the frozen 
ground, 

The fire had a good start by the 
time we reached the Hilliers’ cor- 
ner. We could see its dull red re- 
flection against the black sky and 
could smell the stench of burning 
wood. Jake Bancroft, the fire cap- 
tain, was shouting orders, and we 
could hear the ringing of the fire- 
men’s axes. 

Mother saw us, and warned us 
sternly that we were not to try to 
get near the front lines, nor go 
looking for our friends in the 
crowd. And then, slowly, with her 
little procession of children behind 
her, she edged closer. She sighed 
over each ruined piece of the Hil- 
liers’ furniture as it was tossed or 
dragged out into the street. 

Father, in his boots and long, 
flapping coat, had pressed close to 
the fire lines to volunteer his help. 
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We could see him towering above 
the crowd, his voice louder than 
Jake Bancroft’s. 

We stood silent, awed by the 
sight of the burning house, stretch- 
ing and craning to see over the 
shoulders of the crowd. I could not 
see Herbie nor any member of his 
family. Finally, father came shov- 
ing his way back to us, followed 
by all the Hilliers. 

I felt mother stiffen beside me, 
but as the little group stopped near 
us, she burst out, “I want you to 
know I’m sorry!” 

Mrs. Hillier looked unfamiliar, 
her hair disarranged, and the tight 
mask of her face cracked into lines 
of distress. In the weird light, she 
seemed more than ever to have no 


eyebrows nor eyelashes, but tears 
glistened in her eyes, and _ her 
mouth was shaking. 


“You sorry?” she whimpered. 
“How do you think I feel? I’ve 
been punished. You see that, don’t 
you? I took the angel away from 
your little girl and it was like a 
curse on me. I lit the candles on 
the Christmas tree, to see how the 
angel would look. And its gauzy 
dress caught fire from the candles. 
That’s how all this started.” 


Her voice rose. “The angel was 
angry at my selfishness, and this is 
the way I was punished. I deserved 
it, I deserved it!” 

Mother caught at Mrs. Hillier’s 
hand, and patted it. “Hush, now,” 
she soothed, as though she were 
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speaking to one of us children. “It 
was an accident only as might hap- 
pen to anyone. And don’t be talkin’ 
about curses, for there’s no such 
thing. If we were to get punished 
for all our selfish thoughts and ac- 
tions, I’m sure we'd have all burned 
up long ago. An angry angel, in- 
deed! "T'was just a Christmas tree 
ornament and nothin’ else, and 
could have no feelin’s at all.” 

She went on patting the other 
woman’s hand. “You're all un- 
harmed, so think of it that way. 
God spared the whole family. And 
nothing’s lost at all except what 
can be replaced.” 

Herbie’s sister was sniffling into 
her mother’s skirts, and the faces 
of the man and boy looked strick- 
en. When she turned to them, Mrs. 
Hillier burst into fresh tears. 

“Christmas!” she wailed. “And 
us without even a roof over our 
heads!” 

“You have,” denied mother stout- 
ly. “Ours! You'll come along with 
us now. Though there may be 
some that will have to sleep on the 
floor, it will not be our guests. It 
would be a real favor of friendship 
if you would come to our house.” 

Mrs. Hillier mopped at her eyes. 
“Then we will.” 

“Tonight and tomorrow you will 
spend with us.” 

Mother broke off suddenly, re- 
membering, no doubt, the small 
chicken in the icebox. And at that 
moment, a man tapped her on the 
shoulder. It was Roy Mitchell. 
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“I’m sorry about the turkey,” he 
said with a shamefaced grin. “I'll 
open up now, and you can take 
your pick. I got plenty of birds 
left. If you can find your friends, 
the Mahoneys and the Cannons 
and them, get them to come along, 
too. There’s enough for everybody.” 

Not to be outdone, my father 
cried, “And if there’s anyone of 
you with a wet cellar still, Pll be 
there to pump it out if you just 
raise your voice and say so. Christ- 
mas or no, I’ll work tomorrow for 
them that asks me.” | 

I’ve seen many Christmas Eves 
since that one, but it’s the one that 
remains most vivid. These things I 
remember: the smoking ruins of 
the Hilliers’ house; eating mother’s 


holiday pies that night in the kitch- 


en with Herbie beside me; father 
coming in to join us, puffing and 
wheezing under the weight of a 
huge bundle containing not one 
turkey, but two; the lumpy day 
bed in the dining room. 

On Christmas morning, the bells 
of all the churches in town rang 
out, not drowning each other but 
making a lovely harmony. Our 
dining-room table held all its extra 
leaves, but we still sat shoulder to 
shoulder. Father and Mr. Hillier 
took turns carving, and mother and 
Mrs. Hillier did the serving. 

Whenever I hear the phrases, 
“peace on earth,” and “men of good 
will,” I think of my home town. 
And I remember that we learned 
their meaning only after a flood, a 
famine, and a fire. 


Flights of Fancy 


A lighthouse beating time to the 
stars. D. H. Lawrence 
Beauty, the trade-mark of God. 
Henry Ward Beecher 

Banners clapping their applause 
for the breeze. Richard Gallo 
A wagonload of thunder rumbled 
across the sky. Jane Rice 
Darkness drifted into the 
and piled up in the corners. 
Thorne Smith 


room 


Sudden small breezes sent titters 
through the trees. Maureen Daly 
A wintry sun crept in to warm it- 
self before the fire. Marcel Proust 
An arrow of geese shooting across 
the sky. Brendan Francis 
Kittens: with paws in 
them. Mary C. Dorsey 

Old rail fences locking arms. 
Ella Davis Castle 


mittens 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions —Ed.] 





What Is 
Your Legacy? 


Your children should inherit 
more than your gold 


3y CLARENCE MANION 
Condensed from the Freeman* 


Y CLIENT was bringing his last 
will and testament up-to- 
date. 

He had a stack of documents on 
his desk: a trust agreement, insur- 
ance policies, land deeds, and trans- 
fers of personal property. With a 
big smjle on his face my client was 
signing the documents. He was 
chuckling with happiness. I inter- 
rupted him. 

“John,” I said, “you seem to get 
a kick out of this.” 

He laid down his pen, removed 
his pipe from his mouth, blew out 
a big billow of smoke, and said, 
“Yes, I do. I’m an old man. I’ve 
got much more property than I 
ever thought I would have. I’ve got 
a daughter and a lot of fine grand- 
children. I want them to have this 
property.” 

He put his pipe back into his 
mouth and started to sign again. I 
interrupted him a_ second time. 
“John,” I said, “now that you have 
taken care of their property, what 


are you going to do about the lib- 
erty of those children?” 

He kept on signing. “Oh, I don’t 
know anything about liberty,” he 
said. “I’m just a merchant, and I’ve 
made some money, but I’m going 


to leave that liberty business to the 


professors and politicians.” 

Then I told him something that 
I want to tell everyone. I said, 
“Tear up that will, throw away 
the insurance policies, forget the 
wust agreement, forget all the 
things we have done here this after- 
noon, because unless you leave your 
children liberty, you leave them 
nothing at all. 

“Ask the wealthy Jews in Ger- 
many what their property did for 
them when they were facing the 
concentrated, unlimited power of 
government. Ask the kulaks, ask 
the ghosts of 10 million kulaks 
murdered by agents of government. 
Say: ‘Fellows, you had a lot of 
land, a lot of property over there 
in Russia. Did that property and 
that land help you when you had 
to face the concentrated, unlimited 
power of government?’ 

“Ask the imprisoned or expelled 
or dead Chinese landlords and mer- 
chants what good their property 
did them when their government 
decided ‘to own and operate the 
means of production for the good 
of all the people.’ Is that the future 
you wish to will to your children? 

“Wherever you look, at whatever 
page or period of history you ask 
that question, the answer comes 


*Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y. September, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the Irvington Press, Inc., and reprinted 
with permission. 
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back always the same: in time of 
tyranny, in time of concentrated, 
unlimited governmental power, 
your money is going to buy your 
children just one thing: a ticket 
to the concentration camp, a one? 
way ticket to the point of no re- 
turn. Will you think of that the 
next time you pay that life-insur- 
ance premium? The next time you 
stash away a few dollars for a rainy 
day, or set up a trust fund? 
“What is your personal contribu- 
tion to the fate of the next genera- 
tion? When you gather those chil- 
dren, as I have ¢ gathered mine, look 
into their faces and ask yourself 
this question: How much unlim- 
ited, centralized power is my gov- 


ernment going to have when these 
children are as old as I am? 

“That will do it! Thereafter, 
youll do your own individual bit 
to preserve human liberty, which 
is to be found only in a limited 
constitutional government with 
strict divisions of power and un- 
breakable checks and_ balances. 
Then and there you'll make a sol- 
emn resolution that your legacy to 
your children should be not of 
property, but of liberty. You must 
hand on the fortune of freedom 
which the Founding Fathers willed 
to you as a trust for your children 
and their children. And pray that 
we deserve the help of God in 
keeping it.” 


eo @ @ 


Music to Their Ears 


Over tHe British Radio network, Sir Malcolm Sargent, famed conductor of 
the BBC Symphony orchestra, read a letter from a Carmelite nun. 


“Last month,” Sister wrote, “by a very special permission, we were allowed 
to listen to your radio concert. Some of us had heard no music since we 
entered the convent nearly 30 years ago. Suddenly to hear a full symphony 
orchestra was such an overwhelming, breath-taking pleasure that when the 
opportunity came we felt we simply must say “Thank you’ to you and to 
each one in the orchestra. 

“You can probably take Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony in your daily 
round, without being awestruck and without being aware of the magic and 
loveliness of an exquisite phrase of music that you are letting escape into the 
air. 

“But we were left just praising God in giving such gifts to man. We can- 
not show our gratitude by applause nor by coming to another concert, but 
we have our own job to do for God and we include you and all the orchestra 
in that. 

“So please be sure that you will always be in the prayers of the Carmelite 
nuns, together with all your families and intentions. And one day we hope 
that the loveliness of the things of God that we are occupied with will fall 


on your ears as strikingly and compellingly as your music came to us.” 
NCWC in Hawaii Catholic Herald (17 Sept. ’54). 





F ood bor Babies Is Japan’s P roblem 


The Pope has warned the world that no nation 
may hoard the resources that God has given it 


By Wituiam A. KascumitTer, M.M. 


japaN May be lost to the free 
~) world unless something is done 
in a big way to help her become 
economically self-supporting. As- 
sistant Secretary of State Walter 
Robinson and Congressman Walter 
Judd have both issued that warn- 
ing. 

Steps taken so far have simply 
been stopgaps designed to meet 
immediate needs. Nothing perma- 
nent has been achieved. The San 
Francisco treaty was perhaps as 
good or better than any similar 
treaty in history, but it needs to be 
made more realistic. 

Japan’s basic problem is her lack 
of arable land. She has less land 
under cultivation than the state of 
New York. She has a population of 
more than five persons per food- 
producing acre. Her farmers are 
among the best in the world, but 
with the tiny plots each has to cul- 
tivate, it is a lucky farmer who can 
raise the grain needed to support 
his own family. Japan’s Welfare 
ministry recently reported that 22% 
of all Japanese are undernourished. 

Meanwhile, U.S. agricultural ex- 
perts are saying that four-fifths of 
the arable surface of the earth is 


simply going to waste. Vast areas 
in the other fifth are suffering from 
overproduction. The U.S. as of 
Feb. 10, 1954, owned or had on 
loan a total of 1,685 million bushels 
of surplus grain which had been 
bought with taxpayers’ money to 
keep farm prices high. It costs the 
government nearly half a million 
dollars a day simply to store that 
grain and the other surplus food- 
stuffs. 

We have been told, too, that an 
estimated 280 million bushels of 
the U.S. 1954 crop will probably 
be without storage because all the 
granaries (and hundreds of an- 
chored ships) are full to overflow- 
ing. The U.S. Secretary of Agri- 
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culture has ordered a 12.7% cut 
in 1955 wheat acreage. 

Japan has to import nearly 4 mil- 
lion tons of food every year to feed 
her 88 million people. Largely as a 
result of this, her foreign reserve 
is now reported to be down to $500 
million, though economists warned 
less than a year ago that going be- 
low $900 million would endan- 
ger the economy of the whole 
country. 

Acting, of course, on purely pa- 
gan motives, the Japanese govern- 
ment has legalized abortion “for 
economic reasons.” In mixed mar- 
riages, Catholic wives have been 
threatened with being thrown out 
on the street if they did not have 
an abortion performed. In a recent 
editorial, Japan’s largest newspaper 
pointed out that the million abor- 
tions performed in 1953 present 
“debatable problems from the view- 
point of the mothers’ health and 
social morality.” (As far as I know, 
not one member of the editorial 
staff is a Christian.) Others have 
estimated that abortions, including 
the illegal, numbered about 1 
million. 

The government is also carrying 
on an all-out campaign in favor of 
birth control. Though the birth rate 
has already declined from 34 per 
1,000 in 1947 to 21 per 1,000 in 
1953, all of the big newspapers are 
calling upon the government to 
adopt a “population policy” that 
would be still more effective. One 
suggestion was that the govern- 


December 


Should abundant population 
make the expansion of a nation 
with limited territory imperative, 
that nation has a right to expand. 
There is plenty of room on the 
face of the earth for all, and it 
would surely be putting a premi- 
um on greed if a nation were 
obliged to repress its fecundity. 


From The Republic and the Church by 
John A. McClorey, S.J. (Herder: 1927). 


ment should fix a maximum of 
three children per family and that 
a graded tax should be imposed on 
all additional births. According to 
that plan, a seventh child would 
involve a tax equal to a better than 
average salary for two years of 
white-collar work. 

To help Japan solve her food 
problem, I and some other mis- 
sioners recently drew up a plan 
for a Japanese research library on 
the latest methods of food produc- 
tion. The mere possibility of creat- 
ing such a library brought a dozen 
of Japan’s foremost non-Christian 
scientists to the National Catholic 
committee headquarters for a meet- 
ing. They are men of such rank 
and rating that not another group 
of equal caliber could be found in 
the whole empire. Only this morn- 
ing, I had a visit from another non- 
Christian scientist who wants to 
translate a book on new methods 
of food production which I had 
lent him. 

But increased food production in 
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Japan alone may not be adequate 
for decades or centuries to come. 
In his 1941 Christmas message, 
the Holy Father called for a “new 
order founded on moral principles” 
in which there would be “no place 
for that cold and calculating ego- 
ism which tends to hoard economic 
resources and materials destined for 
the use of all, to such an extent 
that nations less favored by nature 
are not permitted access to them.” 
For Japan, access to resources be- 
yond her borders is an absolute 
necessity. If nothing is done on a 
world scale to establish such access, 
no moderate government will be 
able to remain in power in Tokyo 
10 or 15 years from now. That is 
why we recently established a Cath- 
olic Social Study conference. Its 
principal purpose is to look for 
peaceful means by which the Pope’s 
“new order” can be realized. Our 
science is indeed worthy of the 
20th century. But our international 
politics and our international eco- 
nomics are still stuck somewhere 
in the past. 

Since the war, the U.S. has lent 
several billion dollars to Japan. It 
is now in the unenviable position 
of a creditor seeking repayment 
from an almost bankrupt debtor. 
I cannot but feel that Japan, the 
world, and we ourselves would be 
better off today if we had used at 
least half of that money to buy 10 
million acres of land in small and 
scattered parcels all over the world 
and rented it to Japan on easy 
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terms for 99 years. Some of that 
land would have had to be in the 
U.S., of course, to prove to other 
countries that we were not asking 
them to do what we ourselves were 
unwilling to do. We would have 
had to allow Japanese to come to 
farm the land themselves. Such a 
plan would have kept the produce 
of the land off the American mar- 
ket. If adopted even now it will 
give hope to the Japanese; and it 
will place us in the position of a 
benevolent landlord to whom an 
up-and-coming tenant will be glad 
to pay a moderate annual rent. 

The plan admittedly involves 
many difficulties, and I shall be 
more than glad to junk it in favor 
of a better one. But some practical 
plan is imperatively necessary to 
prevent tragedy in the future. Any 
plan that is advanced must meet 
the Pope’s proposal to give under- 
privileged countries real access to 
resources beyond their borders. 
That means that those countries 
must be allowed to use their own 
workmen to exploit the new re- 
sources, for they simply cannot af- 
ford to pay production costs in any 
other way. 

In the ringing words of Pope 
Pius XII, the earth with all of its 
resources was “created and _pre- 
pared” by God for the use of all. 
The issue of war or peace, of chaos 
or happiness, for the whole world 
for generations to come depends 
on our success or failure in finding 
a really effective plan. 








The Hand of Mary 


It’s the last one of which you let go if you leave the Church, 
and the first one you grasp when you come back 


By Antonia WHITE 


Condensed from “Born Catholics’’* 


AM NOT quite a “cradle Cath- 
olic.” I was received into the 
Church when I was 11 years 
old, after the conversion of both my 
parents. My first reaction when I 
was told that I, too, was to become 
a Catholic was dismay. 

I had been an omnivorous reader 
of everything from pious Victorian 
children’s books to Scott and Dick- 
ens. And all of these, when they 
referred to Catholics, did so with 
strong disapproval. Naturally, I 
dared not mention that I believed 
Catholics to be so supersti- 
tious as not to be really 
proper Christians at all, as 
well as being often ex- 
tremely wicked. If my fa- 
ther, the best and cleverest 
man in the whole world, 
said they were all right, 
the books must be wrong. 
But it was all very confus- 
ing. 

However, I did foresee 
one unclouded joy in be- 
coming a Catholic: I should 
have our blessed Lady 
for my heavenly Mother. 
Everything I had heard 








From a statue by 
Marie Lawser 


about her had inspired me with 
confidence. I was received on the 
feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, 1906. Our Lady laid her hand 
on me that day and she has never 
removed it, not even during the 13 
years when I ceased to be either a 
believing or a practicing Catholic. 

I spent six years in a convent 
school. I cannot be sufficiently 
grateful for certain aspects of that 
training. Our spiritual education 
was admirable. Religion was woven 
into the texture of our daily lives; 
earth and heaven no long- 
er seemed far apart but 
interpenetrating at every 
point. Our education was 
wider and more unified 
than the specialized exam 
cramming at the secular 
school I went on to. 

But there were other as- 
pects which still seem to 
me far from admirable. I 
am talking of 40 years ago, 
and I understand things 
are very different now. 
What we most lacked in 
my day was any kind of 
freedom: freedom to dis- 


*Edited by F. ]. Sheed. Copyright 1954 by Sheed & Ward, 840 Broadway, New York City 3, and reprinted 
with permission. $3.50. As reprinted in the St. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Ore. September, 1954. 
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pose of even half an hour of our 
own time as we chose; to read any 
book except those in the very re- 
stricted school library (some, even 
of these, were censored and muti- 
lated); freedom, above all, to ex- 
press the faintest doubt or criticism. 
It was a dangerous training for 
girls going out into the confusion 
of values that followed the Ist 
World War. 

I had been taught to regard those 
who did not accept the Church as 
either knaves or fools. Now I met 
people who were manifestly nei- 
ther, but who still rejected it, some 
on rational and not a few on ethi- 
cal grounds. It was a shock to find 
that so many skeptics and atheists 
had a far stronger moral sense than 
some Catholics, though they ex- 
pected no eternal reward for their 
virtue. Moreover, they were as 
ready, if not readier, to make heavy 
personal sacrifices for their ideals. 
It was impossible not to be im- 
pressed by this detached love of the 
good for its own sake. 

For 12 years after leaving the 
convent I remained outwardly a 
staunch Catholic. I attempted to 
defend the Church against all com- 
ers, though the stock answers I had 
learned often seemed as unsatisfac- 
tory to me as to my hearers. 

It would be impossible to deter- 
mine all the complex causes which 
led to my loss of faith. All I can 
say is that I eventually became con- 
vinced that it was intellectually dis- 
honest to believe in God. 


HAND OF MARY 1? 


It took me a long time to ac- 
climatize myself to a universe in 
which man was the highest form of 
being and all values determined by 
the human mind and the human 
psyche. Yet there was an austere 
beauty in this world: everything 
acquired intensity and poignancy 
when all that was beautiful or true 
or good could only be perceived 
and enjoyed during the span of 


human life. In the view of San- 
tayana, the great religions were 


marvelous creations of the human 
spirit, embodiments of its high, but 
unrealizable, aspirations. Their on- 
ly flaw lay in their mistaking poet- 
ic for literal truth. And, for San- 
tayana, the Catholic religion was 
the most splendid and complete 
embodiment of “poetic truth.” 

But I could not escape from my 
first approach to the Church as a 
child, when I had accepted it on 
my father’s word as “true” in the 
most literal sense. Did the Church 
contain the truth or did she not? 
That had been the burning ques- 
tion for my father in the long men- 
tal struggle which I now knew had 
preceded his conversion. He had 
staked everything on his conviction 
that she did, thereby-seriously dam- 
aging his career. 

The idea of there being a truth 
which it was desperately important 
to know was too obstinately in- 
grained in me to throw it off. I 
searched for a source of truth—in 
Spinoza and Lao-Tse, Buddha and 
the Bhagavad-Ghita. 
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Yet, wherever I turned, there 
was always the great inexplicable 
figure of Christ. Confronted with 
Buddha’s “way” I could not forget 
that Christ had said “I am the 
way.” What great had 
dared to speak with such authori- 
ty? If He were not what he claimed 
to be, He was the greatest impostor 
of history. 

I tried reading the Gospels with- 
out preconceived ideas, as if they 
were some astonishing new discov- 
ery. Nothing about the puzzling 
yet sublime figure they described 


master 


suggested either a self-deceiver or 
one who wished to deceive others. 

And there were features about 
Him quite unlike other spiritual 
teachers. He was crucified. He said 
that He would draw all men to 
Himself, not merely those who had 
reached a certain state of spiritual 
development. There was a kind 
of violence about Him, unlike the 
passive serenity of Buddha: He 
said He came to bring not peace, 
but a sword. 

His disciples were always mis- 
understanding His teaching. In- 
stead of achieving spiritual enlight- 
enment through successive stages, 
enlightenment suddenly descended 
on them after He had left them. 
It came not as calm illumination 
but in the form of wind and fire 
which induced not contemplative 
stillness but such frenzied activity 
that people thought they were 
drunk. 

Our Lady kept her hand on me 


December 


during my 13 years of restless wan- 
dering. They were years of moral 
and psychological confusion as 
well as mental. They included a 
period during which I was saved 
from total breakdown only by 
three years of strict Freudian analy- 
sis. Yet, through all this time, I be- 
lieved in our Lady. 

Inexplicably, I thought of her as 
the Mother of God, even when I 
no longer believed in God. I found 
myself saying the Hail Mary often 
during those years, not as a peti- 
tion but as a kind of “honoring” 
of this personage in whom reason 
forbade me to believe. 

My mother died in 1939. After 
her funeral; her kind old Belgian 
parish priest approached me. Was 
it not time I returned to my faith 
and had my children baptized? All 
I could say was that I no longer be- 
lieved, but that, if ever I became 
convinced again, I hoped I would 
be honest enough to follow my 
conviction. 

He said, “My child, I long so in- 
tensely for your return that to ob- 
tain that grace, I would gladly 
have my life shortened by two 
years.” Now I knew from my 
mother that this priest, though 
very holy, had a great fear of 
death. His sincerity and generosity 
touched me but did not convert me. 

At Christmas, the next year, I 
thought I would go to midnight 
Mass, my first Mass since I had 
given up my religion. I wanted to 
go simply for the beauty of the 
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Mass, as I might have gone to a 
performance of Verdi’s Requiem. 
It was 1940, and as the blitz was 
on, Mass was no longer at mid- 
night. I had to go to the church to 
find out what time it was being 
celebrated. Several people were 
waiting their turn for Confession. 
Suddenly, as if some invisible per- 
son were pushing me, I found my- 
self, quite against my will, taking 
my place in line. I ordered my 
body to get up and walk out of the 
church; it refused to obey. 

When my turn came, I automati- 
cally went into the confessional. I 
have never felt more blankly ridic- 
ulous than I did when I heard the 
little grating noise as the priest 
pulled back the panel from the 
grille. Naturally I had made no 
preparation for Confession; the 
time of waiting had been taken up 
in insisting to myself that I had 
not the least intention of going. I 
could only mutter, “Father, I’ve no 
right to be here at all.” 

He simply proceeded with the 
usual, “How long is it since your 
last Confession?” When I said, 
“Thirteen years,” he showed more 
interest than surprise. I told him 
I had completely lapsed from faith 
and practice; that though there 
were times when I could just imag- 
ine practicing again, I was as far 
as ever from believing. Was I will- 
ing to practice again in spite of all 
my doubts? I found myself say- 
ing “Yes.” 

Then, much to my surprise, he 


THE HAND OF 
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heard my Confession (after a false 
start or two I found myself mak- 
ing it as naturally as in the old 
days), gave me absolution, and 
told me I could go to Communion 
on Christmas day. I came away in 
a queer state; happy, apprehensive, 
bewildered, and amused. 

All the same, I did go to Com- 
munion. It was a very blind, doubt- 
ing Communion; but a sense of 
peace, relief, and “home again” 
came to me. 

Afterwards I returned to see that 
priest. He told me that the day I 
had been impelled into the confes- 
sional, he had been suddenly asked 
to take over that box, which was 
not his usual one. He had also been 
going through a difficult period 
about his vocation to that particu- 
lar Order. In his own words: 
was on bad terms with God and I 
asked Him for a sign. I said, ‘If I 
am where You want me to be, 
send me a sinner for Christmas.’ ” 

Both my parents were dead, but 
there was one person to whom my 
return would bring much joy. I 
wrote at once to the old Belgian 
priest, expecting a warm answer. 
But weeks passed and I heard 
nothing. I was disappointed, even 
angry. Then one morning I had a 
letter from his housekeeper. The 
old priest had died, suddenly and 
unexpectedly, just before Christ- 
mas. 

Another 
since that Christmas. Looking 
back, I see how exquisitely typical 


13, years has passed 
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of God’s ways it was that I should 
not come back to the Church on a 
calm, reasoned decision of my own. 
I had to be unceremoniously bun- 
dled in through the back door, as it 
were, in response to others’ prayers 
and as a “sign” to a loyal servant 
who was in trouble. 

I had gone out to look for Truth. 
Never once had it occurred to me 
that Truth might be looking for 
me. I am sure now that the pres- 
sure at the back of my neck, push- 
ing me into that queue for Confes- 
sion, was quite literally that of our 
Lady’s hand. 

But do not think that the imme- 
diate result was interior peace. The 
ensuing months were some of the 
darkest and most turbulent I have 


ever known. It was very easy for 
me to suspect, as so many of my 


friends did, that my return was 
due to psychological necessity. I 
was over 40 now, and my life had 
been a conspicuous muddle and 
failure. What more natural than 
that I should “compensate” for all 
my frustrations by “regressing” to 
the childish longing for security 
and find it in the very thing which 
had symbolized security in my 
childhood, the Catholic Church? 
However, there were two factors 
that did not quite fit the picture. 
One was that my return came at a 
moment when my emotional life 
was happier than it had been for 
years. The other was that faith, far 
from giving me security, produced 
every kind of violent disturbance. 
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For a long time, everything was 
dark. There was no inner sense of 
light or certainty, no “consolation” 
in prayer. And, on the mental side, 
I could find no guide. I read much 
that was recommended to me, but 
too often found that old note of 
specious reasoning, narrowness, 
smugness or sneering. 

I stumbled on, “practicing” as 
best I could but beginning to feel 
that I was shut up in an airless 
room. And then God took pity on 
me and opened the window. At 
the age of 11, I had acquired a pe- 
culiar affection for St. Thomas 
Aquinas. I knew nothing about 
him except his prayers in the mis- 
sal, which seemed to me the best 
prayers I had ever read because 
they asked so simply and directly 
for things I sincerely wanted to 
have. 

When I returned, I found St. 
Thomas Aquinas had become im- 
mensely important. Someone told 
me that a Dominican, Father Vic- 
tor White, who was deeply inter- 
ested in Jungian psychology, was 
lecturing on the Summa. Subse- 
quently, I attended many of his 
courses. From the very first lecture, 
an entirely new perspective opened 
up. 

That was the beginning of a 
new understanding of the Church’s 
teaching, of all the immensity that 
is summed up in Christ and com- 
municated through the Church in 
such a way that there is no aspect 
of human life or thought that it 
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does not include. What had 
seemed so rigid and exclusive and 
opaque gradually appeared as liv- 
ing and growing, extending back- 
wards and forwards in time and 
including everything from the 
homeliest to the highest. The rock 
was not a solid, crushing stone but 
a living organism, the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

The great paradoxes, the great 
mysteries, remained, but faith, 
though it could not resolve nor 
penetrate them, could accept them 
and even rejoice in them, since in 
eternity God would give us vision. 
Meanwhile, even on earth, He oc- 
casionally gives us glimpses of in- 
sight into them, if only enough to 
reveal the depth upon depth still 
hidden. 

To be living in the Church is 
something which, year by year, I 
realize more and more to be the 
greatest privilege a human being 
can have in this world. All my 
years of proud and restless wan- 
dering taught me at least that noth- 
ing else so well satisfies all the de- 
mands of human nature. 

Moreover, during that time a 
new leaven was working in the 
Church herself, for since my re- 
turn I have found a very different 
“spirit” among Catholics. The nar- 
rowness and rigidity of outlook are 
disappearing; the laity are encour- 
aged to understand and to pene- 
trate as far as they can the great 
truths of faith, instead of passively 
accepting them as formulae. The 
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Church is more than ever showing 
herself in her true light as the 
Mystical Body of Christ, working 
as a living organism in the whole 
order of creation. 

If I return to where I began, to 
our Lady, it is because she is, as 
it were, the bulwark of the great 
central truth of the Incarnation. 

Within the Church there can 
never be such a thing as Mariola- 
try, since every glory of the Mother 
is reflected from, and instantly re- 
flected back to, the Son, by her 
who is the mirror of justice. The 
Church has always insisted that 
our Lady, though standing in a 
unique relation to the Blessed Trin- 
ity, is not coequal with God. It is 
our Lady’s humility that is her 
greatest glory, just because it re- 
flects the supreme humility of 
Christ, who chose to be born of 
one who, though holy and privi- 
leged beyond all others, was still 
a creature. 

And perhaps it is this very crea- 
tureliness which makes her in such 
a special sense the “refuge of sin- 
ners.” 

It is Christ who mediates between 
God and man since He contains 
both natures. Similarly, she medi- 
ates between Christ and us, since 
she truly shares our nature, though 
not its disorders, and, though not 
God, is truly the Mother of God. 
For millions of lapsed Catholics, 
as for myself, her hand must have 
been the last of which we let go 
and the first to draw us back. 





The ClO and the 
Vanishing Reds 


Sound, good-for-the-worker leadership 
is disposing of the communist threat 


By Joun C. Cort 
Condensed from the Grail* 

|ACK IN 1946 communists con- 

| trolled 18 American unions 

iL with more than a million 

members. They sat astride such 

vital industries as lumber, meat 

packing, metal mining, sea and 

land transportation, stevedoring, 

telegraphic communications, and 
farm equipment. 

All these unions were in the cio. 
The head of the cro’s legal depart- 
ment and chief counsel of the 
mighty Steelworkers union was 
Lee Pressman, a devoted and tre- 
mendously able follower of the 
party line. The director of the cro 
publicity department and editor of 
the cio News was a kindred spirit 
named Len DeCaux. 

If the commies had been able to 
consolidate their hold on the giant 
United Auto Workers, they would 
probably have been able to swing 
a majority vote in clo conventions. 

That they did not succeed is due 
to many unsung heroes, including 
the Association of Catholic Trade 
Meinrad, Ind. 1954. 
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Unionists (acru). The two most 
prominent leaders in the anti-com- 
munist fight were the late Phil 
Murray, the Catholic president of 
the cro, and Walter Reuther, then 
president of the pivotal United 
Auto Workers. 

Until the vaw convention in 
1947, Reuther was a president with- 
out an executive board. A solid ma- 
jority of the board was composed 
of communists, fellow travelers, 
and sworn enemies Reuther. 
Two were vice presidents and one 
the secretary-treasurer. 

But the era of good feeling to- 
ward Russia that had existed dur- 
ing the war, difficult to understand 
today, was already beginning to 
evaporate. 

By 1947 it had become more and 
more difficult for a union leader to 
avoid taking a stand. He was either 
for America or against it; and if 
he refused to say that he was for 
it, it was pretty easy for the rank 
and file to figure out where he 
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stood. At Atlantic City in 1947, 
delegates to the vaw convention 
answered once and for all the ques- 
tion as to how their union would 
stand: they elected anti-communists 
to all the top offices. 

The Detroit chapter of the acru 
had been a big help to Reuther. Its 
paper, the Wage Earner, edited by 
the talented Paul Weber, who later 
became secretary to Governor Wil- 
liams of Michigan, was doing a 
brilliant job of exposing the com- 
mies and their friends. On a larger 
plane, the acru and its national 
paper, the Labor Leader, were do- 
ing a similar job on other com- 
munist-dominated unions. And acru 
members, inside these unions, were 
keeping the pressure on. 

One man who felt the pressure 
was Phil Murray, head of the cro. 
He was himself beginning to real- 
ize the impossibility of working 
with the Stalinists. Murray, a good 
and gentle soul, had put up with 
the executives bequeathed him by 
John L. Lewis, and he did not like 
the idea of throwing anybody out 
of a job. But where the question 
of loyalty to America was involved, 
Murray did not hesitate. He got rid 
of DeCaux as cio editor and pub- 
licity director. Pressman lasted a 
little longer as counsel, but was 
forced to resign in 1948. 

Meanwhile, things were happen- 
ing down in the ranks of many of 
the unions that were thought to be 
solidly communist. Revolts broke 
out. One of these was led by Joe 
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Curran, president of the big Na- 
tional Maritime union. Slowly, 
through endless conventions and 
referendums, the important  sea- 
men’s union was taken away from 
the agents of Moscow. 

Another colorful maverick was 
Mike Quill, president of the Trans- 
port Workers union, a union that 
had repeatedly shown its ability to 
tie up transportation in New York. 
This union, too, was lost to Stalin. 
And so were the Furniture Work- 
ers, Shoe Workers, and Wood- 
workers. 

The American Newspaper guild 
started the trend by cleaning out 
its national leadership in 1941. 
But it was not until 1947 that its 
vital New York local was freed 
from communist control. 

The biggest of the pro-Russian 
unions, the United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers (popularly 
known as the ve) pulled out of the 
cio of its own accord in 1949, 

This union has since been cut to 
pieces by the rival cro Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers (popularly 
known as the rue). The 1veE is 
headed by Jim Carey, secretary- 
treasurer of the cio. He had origi- 
nally lost his job as president of 
the ve in 1941 because he would 
not follow the party line through 
the twists and turns accompanying 
the Hitler-Stalin pact. 

Only a few months ago the tue 
knocked the ve out of its last ma- 
jor stronghold in American indus- 
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try, a concentration of 20,000 work- 
ers in the Schenectady General 
Electric plant. By a vote of approx- 
imately 9,000 to 5,000, the workers 
switched allegiance from their pro- 
Russian union. 

The cio convention of 1949 ex- 
pelled the ten unions which still 
appeared to be hopelessly controlled 
by communists. They included 
Harry Bridges’ West Coast Long- 
shoremen, the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, the Farm Equip- 
ment Workers, the Fur and Leath- 
er Workers, the Public Workers, 
the Office and Professional Work- 
ers, the American Communications 
association, the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards, the Farm, Tobacco and 
Workers, and the 


Agricultural 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians. 

Since 1949, most of these unions, 
harassed by both art and cio, have 


dwindled. Only Bridges’ Long- 
shoremen, with heavy membership 
among Hawaiian plantation work- 
ers, and perhaps the Fur and Leath- 
er Workers, have kept anything 
like their old vitality. 

Not that the communist problem 
has disappeared. Red leaders re- 
main in many American plants. 
Some still hold the confidence of 
many workers because they have 
records as militant union leaders. 
Consider the vote in Schenectady. 
Five thousand voted for the Red 
leadership. Surely no one can be- 
lieve that in 1954 there are 5,000 
pro-Russian employees in the GE 


plant in Schenectady. The 5,000 
voted for men they thought would 
help them most financially. 

In a similar election at the Lynn, 
Mass., GE plants last year, the vE 
lost by only a few hundred votes. 
So great was the hold of the anti- 
American ve, and so great was the 
dissatisfaction with the pro-Ameri- 
can rug, that these workers nearly 
voted control over collective bar- 
gaining to a group of men who 
would take their orders from the 
Kremlin. 

But the good sense of the vast 
majority of American workers, led 
by such men as Phil Murray and 
Walter Reuther and by such or- 
ganizations as the actu, has never- 
theless repelled a serious commu- 
nist attempt to control,a major part 
of the free American labor move- 
ment. 

If there are still fairly large 
groups of workers who look kindly 
upon their former communist lead- 
ers, they do so for purely practical 
reasons. Those leaders did a good 
job in the everyday business of 
getting them higher wages, better 
hours and improved working con- 
ditions. 

As long as the anti-communist 
union leaders do their jobs just as 
effectively as the commies, workers 
have no reason for supporting com- 
munist-line leadership. For now, 
as always, the communist conspira- 
cy relies, not so much upon any 
strength of its own, but upon the 
weaknesses of the free world. 





Sailors Send Frederick to School 


The men from the landing ships set up scholarships 
for two of their Filipino friends 


By Heten ELtsperc 
Condensed from Our Family* 


HE YOUNG California school 
official smiled as he read the 
letter. “Frederick’s done it again,” 
he chuckled to himself as he 
scanned the first page. 
“I am now at Harvard Law 
school,” the letter said, “and hence 
am much busier than before. | 


completed my A.B. degree last June 
(cum laude) through an accelerated 
three-year program. I may do grad- 


uate work in this field and obtain 

an L.L.M., but that is still far in 

the future. Sull, I am ready for it.” 
Jack Rand, assistant 

school _ superintend- 

ent in Paramount, 

Calif., smiled, and re- 

marked to his wife, 

“According to this 

letter, Frederick has 

not found a school 

yet that he had to 

take the full time to 

finish. He even lops 

a year off Harvard!” 

His wife smiled. “I 

doubt if the sailors 

who paid for Freder- 

ick’s and his broth- 

er’s high-school edu- 
*P. leford, Sask., Canada. October, 
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cation ever made a better invest- 
ment,” she said. 

Go back now to October, 1945. 
The LSM-51 was docked at San 
Carlos in the Philippines. The crew 
idled listlessly in the tropic heat, 
waiting for their next load of pris- 
oners to take to Leyte. 

Ac little Filipino approached them 
with a friendly smile. He hesitated, 
shuffling his feet shyly for a mo- 
ment, but as the sailors began to 
talk to him, he struck up a conversa- 
tion that astonished them. It began 

by the sailors asking 
the boy questions, but 
soon he was asking 
the sailors questions, 
and many that they 
could not answer. 
The skipper came 
up to see the cause of 
all the interest. One 
of the sailors called, 
“You're just the man 
we want to see, cap- 
tain. Maybe you can 
answer this kid’s 
math questions. 
They’re too deep for 


” 


US. 


h 
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That was Jack Rand’s introduc- 
tion to Frederick Kriekenbeek. He 
answered the boy’s mathematical 
questions, and joined with the sail- 
ors in the quiz. They asked Fred- 
erick question after question, and 
tried in vain to stump him on 
American history. The climax of 
the performance was when 12-year- 
old Frederick challenged the cap- 
tain to a game of chess, and won! 

The men of the LSM-5/ and its 
sister ship the LSM-268 were so 
pleased with the lad’s intelligence 
and unassuming manner that they 
adopted him as unofficial mascot 
for their short time in port. 

The next day Frederick intro- 
duced them to his older brother, 
Ronald, fifteen. Their father was 
Dutch and their mother Filipino. 
They did not know whether or not 
their parents and three sisters were 
alive, or had been killed when they 
fled to the hills to escape the Japa- 
nese. The boys lived with separate 
families in the village. They said 
little about the hardships they had 
suffered, but complained bitterly 
that they could not get the educa- 
tion they wanted since the Japanese 
had taken over the schools. 

The sailors agreed that it was 
tragic that two such intelligent 
youngsters should be so deprived. 
When they discovered that for only 
$230 both boys could finish high 
school, they did more than just 
sympathize. Although they had not 
been paid for several months, the 
men of the landing ships dug into 


December 


their wallets and raised the money 
for a scholarship for the two. 

The presentation of the Freder- 
ick-Ronald Bayot Kriekenbeek 
scholarship was quite an event in 


‘the village. Father Zunsarren, di- 


rector of the high school, presided. 
Captain Rand and the sailors, and 
everyone of importance in the vil- 
lage, including mayor and mid- 
wife, gathered to watch as the 
document was formally drawn and 
signed. It was registered in the of- 
fice of the justice of the peace, and 
a copy given to each boy, along 
with the names of the men who 
contributed. 

For all the intelligence displayed 
by the two boys, it is doubtful if 
the sailors could have guessed what 
good use would be made of their 
scholarships. 

Ronald, the older, finished high 
school in three years, was valedic- 
torian of his class, and won a year’s 
scholarship to the Feati Institute of 
Technology in Manila, where he 
studied mechanical engineering. 
His work there was so outstanding 
that he was chosen to spend a year 
training at Will Rogers field in 
Oklahoma City. From there, he 
was sent to San Francisco Interna- 
tional airport for two months on- 
the-job training, and his first 
thought on reaching California was 
to visit Jack Rand, then on the 
faculty of San Diego Junior college. 

Periodic letters in Ronald’s pre- 
cisely correct English and neat 
handwriting had kept Rand posted 
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on the boys’ progress, but he was 
delighted to see Ronald again, to 
hear of his plans, to exchange remi- 
niscences, and to learn that the 
boys’ parents and sisters were alive 
and all living together again in 
Cebu. 

Back in Manila, Ronald con- 
tinued his studies in mechanical 
engineering, with a top job in air- 
trafic control as his goal for the 
time being. 

Frederick, 


whose visit to the 


LSM-51 had started it all, began 
his educational career by finishing 
elementary school in two years. 
When he entered high school, he 
immediately established himself as 
a leader, and was elected president 


of the freshman class. His class- 
mates were filled with pride when 
Frederick entered an oratorical con- 
test and won the trophy from the 
seniors. 

Frederick determined to finish 
high school in three years, as his 
brother had done. He worked hard, 
but found time for many outside 
activities. 

His most outstanding achieve- 
ment, and the one to bring him 
before the public outside the school, 
was his work in raising money for 
the lepers. He went from house to 
house and office to office until he 
had raised more than 1,000 pesos by 
himself. He approached the busi- 
nessmen of Cebu with the same 
straightforwardness that he had 
come with to the American sailors. 
Few could refuse him. 
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He was an active Boy Scout, and 
within two years became a Life 
Scout—the first to receive this 
award in Cebu. 

At the beginning of his junior 
year, a strong effort was made to 
support the Catholic weekly, PAzl- 
ippines Commonweal. A Cebu bu- 
reau was organized, dnd Frederick 
was made advertising manager. 
Again he had a chance to meet the 
businessmen of Cebu. They were 
so impressed with his ability that 
many of them said they would be 
glad to give him a job when he 
finished school. 

In his senior year, Frederick was 
the unquestioned leader of his class. 
He was president of the Student 
council, business manager of the 
school paper, and general manager 
of the drive for raising funds for 
the lepers. He organized the Caro- 
linian Stamp club, and was active 
in benefit dramatics for the mis- 
sions. No matter how busy he was, 
he never slipped from top position 
on the honor roll. 

One of Frederick’s outstanding 
characteristics was his sincere piety. 
He strove constantly to increase his 
knowledge and understanding of 
Christian truths. In a test to find 
out which student was best in- 
formed about the Catholic religion, 
Frederick more than 30 
points above the second _ highest. 
He was a weekly Communicant, 
and on vacation days he received 
daily. As a member of the Legion 
of Mary, he visited the hospitals 


scored 
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faithfully, and was able to bring 
almost the entire hospital to con- 
fession and Communion. 

It was no surprise to anyone at 
the school when Frederick was 
chosen valedictorian, and at the 
combined commencement exercises 
of the San Carlos high schools, he 
was conceded -to be the best speak- 
er of all. 

Shortly before the end of his 
senior year, Frederick applied to 
Harvard for a scholarship, and suc- 
cessfully passed the entrance ex- 
aminations., 

On his way to Harvard, he 
stopped off in San Diego and paid 
a visit to Jack Rand, who was sur- 
prised and greatly pleased over the 
news of the Harvard scholarship. 
Knowing Frederick’s background, 
he felt sure that he would take 
Harvard in his stride. 

Sure enough, here, three years 


later, was the letter stating that 
Frederick had finished the regular 
college course a year ahead of time, 
and entered the Law school in Sep- 
tember. “I love the study of the 
law,” Frederick wrote. “Perhaps I 
may have been born for it.” He 
went on to say that he hopes to 
settle down in this country to prac- 
tice, as an American citizen. 

Most of the American sailors 
who contributed to Frederick and 
Ronald’s original scholarship have 
left the navy and scattered. Some 
have kept in touch with the boys, 
some have almost forgotten the in- 
cident. Nevertheless, it is doubtful 
if any of them ever made an invest- 
ment that paid higher dividends. 
Their spontaneous generosity aided 
in the development of two young 
men of sterling character and su- 
perior training, citizens any coun- 
try would claim with pride. 


In Our Parish 


the ladies’ discussion group often gathers to chat over coffee 

after our regular meetings are over. One evening we were talking about hus- 
bands who snore, and what we did about them. 

I ventured a method that works occasionally. I call my husband’s name. 

When I hear his garbled response, I say loudly, “Please, dear, stop snoring.” 


He usually does. 


One of the women said, “That wouldn’t work with my man. I’ve tried 
everything. There’s only one thing that does the trick with him. I keep 
Tue Catuotic Dicest at my bedside, and I hit him with it. The Dicesr is a 


nice handy size, and I wouldn’t be without it.” 


to submit similar stories of parish life, for which $10 
publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 


[You are invited 
; 
will be paid on 


Wanda Waters. 
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CD crine the depression of the late 
20’s, a diffident young non-Catholic 
named Paul was enrolled in Denver’s 
Sacred Heart school. The day came 
for the first monthly Confessions. 
Paul went to the church with the 
rest of the class, and was motioned 
into the confessional by a lad next 
him. 

Paul stood in the strange box. The 
priest, sensing that something was 
wrong, asked him gently whether he 
might want time for instructions. 

Several years later, Paul did take 
‘instructions, and became a Catholic. 
Still later, in a CCC camp, the Cath- 
olic chaplain, Father Damen McCad- 
don, found him reading Greek. He 
saw that the lad got to college. 

Today Paul Hallett, now 43, is an 
associate editor of the Register system 
of newspapers, whose column is read 
by millions weekly. He has written 
and translated a dozen books, in- 
cluding a condensed translation of 
St. Thomas’ Summa, and is one of 
the big names among lay Catholic 
theologians. Ed Miller. 


J pickep up a card from the work- 
bench of a U.S. army photo lab- 
oratory in the Arctic, where I was 
stationed. 





It was a list of all the major Christ- 
ian religious denominations. I paused 
at the last entry. It read: Name 
of Church, Catholic; date founded, 
33 A.D.; founder, Jesus Christ. 

The seeming arrogance of the 
claim antagonized me, and I threw 
the card away. But I couldn’t dismiss 
it from my mind; I had to investi- 
gate. Two and half years later I en- 
tered the open door of the Church 
that Christ founded. Glen L. Price. 


CB ossy, a Ist-grade pupil in a Cath- 
olic school in St. Louis, took to 
heart his lessons on the obligation of 
Sunday Mass. Each Sunday morning 
he would petition his non-Catholic 
mother to get him ready for church. 
She, busy with the other children, 
would put him off by saying, “You're 
not seven; you don’t have to go.” 

Finally, one Sunday the exasperat- 
ed Bobby said to his mother, “If you 
don’t get me ready I'll go just like 
I am, because I won’t go to hell for 
anybody.” 

The comment aroused his father, 
a fallen-away Catholic, still in bed. 
The father got up, took his son to 
Mass, and thereafter attended Sun- 
day Mass faithfully. 


As told to Catherine Healy. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.—Ed.] 
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Food Comes 


From Light 


How it does is one of the greatest 
natural mysteries of God's world 


By Wess B. Garrison 


Condensed from the Marianist* 


OR HALF a century, crackpots 
and experts alike have been 
dreaming of capturing en- 

ergy from sunlight. Thus far, all 
attempts have been unsuccessful on 
any commercial scale. But plants 
transform into chemical energy up 
to 80% of the light that reaches 
them. Nobody knows exactly how. 
The process by which plants are 
nourished was not even suspected 
until the Christian era was some 
16 centuries old. 

Aristotle thought he had settled 
the question of plant nutrition in 
the 4th century, B.C. According to 
him, plants draw their food from 
the soil. Anyone with eyes in his 
head could see that it was so; only 
a crank would think of suggesting 
any other possibility. 

But a skeptical Dutchman, van 
Helmont, made a few experiments 
early in the 17th century. Among 
them was an investigation of plant 
nutrition. Van Helmont’s materials 
were a five-pound willow root, a 
huge earthenware pot, and 200 
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pounds of carefully dried soil. 
Planting his willow in the weighed 
soil, van Helmont watered it daily 
for five years, cautiously using 
nothing but rain water. In addi- 
tion, he sheltered the pot from 
dust. At the end of his experiment, 
he was astonished to discover that 
the willow had gained 164 pounds, 
while the soil had lost only two 
ounces. It appeared certain to him 
that plants build their elaborate 
structures from water. 

Then, about the time of the 
French Revolution, Joseph Priest- 
ley made an accidental discovery. 
A candle burning under an invert- 
ed glass began to flicker, then died. 
Priestley placed a sprig of mint 
under the cover and was aston- 
ished, ten days later, to find that a 
candle would now burn in the ves- 
sel. Clearly, the mint had done 
something to the air; what it was, 
Priestley had no notion. 

There followed a quarter century 
of feverish investigation. Scientists 
agreed that plants take carbon di- 
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oxide from the air and give off ox- 
ygen. They concluded that this 
process was the source of most or 
all raw materials of vegetable life. 
And since light clearly played 
some mysterious role, they called 
the process photosynthesis: photo 
(light) plus synthesis, (combin- 
ing). 

Now, even under the impact of 
20th-century science, photosynthe- 
sis remains a major riddle. Use of 
radioactive carbon, introduced in 
1939, has provided a vast amount 
of data. Not all of it fits any theory, 
however, for the processes by 
which a plant stores the energy of 
sunlight have proved much more 
complex than even those of the nu- 
clear physicists. 

Much of the difficulty lies in the 
fact that photosynthesis takes place 
only in living cells. Break into one 
of the manufacturing units to see 
how it works, and you make its 
functioning impossible. Biochem- 
ists know approximately what raw 
materials are used: water, carbon 
dioxide, and sunlight, and how 
much of each. No one yet knows 
how the plant fuses these ingredi- 
ents into carbohydrates. 

In the light of present knowl- 
edge, it seems that photosynthesis 
has at least two distinct stages. 
Holding tightly to a molecule of 
water, a chlorophyll molecule some- 
how catches a tiny bit of sunlight. 
This minute bundle of energy, 
known as a quantum, hits with 
an impact out of all proportion to 
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its size: it is stopped dead while 
traveling 186,000 miles a second. 
Such is its force that the water is 
literally split apart, yielding two 
atoms of hydrogen and one of oxy- 
gen. Oxygen is released into the 
air, while hydrogen is held. 

In the second stage, chlorophyll 
stuffs hydrogen atoms into cracks 
and crevices of molecules built up 
from carbon dioxide. This phase is 
extremely complex. At least 20 dif- 
ferent compounds are formed and 
broken in a matter of instants. 

As an end result, the plant pro- 
duces some form of simple sugar. 
Such a carbohydrate, as it is called, 
always contains carbon, oxygen, 
and hydrogen atoms. In addition, 
it has bound up in it the energy of 
the sunlight which was used to 
split the water. 

Quite aside from the fantastic 
complexity of the operation, there 
are many unsolved riddles. How 
does chlorophyll escape injury in 
the process of stopping light quan- 
ta which hit like machine-gun bul- 
lets? Why do plants almost always 
manufacture more oxygen and car- 
bohydrates than they themselves 
require, thus making animal life 
possible? 

What strange forces permit pho- 
tosynthesis to take place at ordi- 
nary temperatures? Why should 
an unknown—perhaps atomic—re- 
action in the sun 93 million miles 
away yield energy in a form that 
can be used by plants on earth? 

The plant is marvelously organ- 


chee! 
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ized to catch sunlight. Sunflowers 
move constantly during daylight 
hours, turning their leaves to get 
just enough, but not too much, ra- 
diant energy. A geranium kept in- 
doors literally grows toward the 
window, and will become lopsided 
if not turned from time to time. 
Pine needles and oak leaves, 
though radically different, afford 
huge amounts of surface to catch 
the sun. Leaves of English ivy fre- 
quently form a mosaic, arranging 
themselves in the pattern that gives 
them maximum exposure to the 
sun. Certain strange mosses which 
grow only in caverns actually have 
cells which cooperate to form op- 
tical instruments. Catching diffused 
rays of dim light, the living lens 
brings it to focus on its chloro- 
phyll-containing units. 

Higher plants have elaborate 
systems by which a supply of car- 
bon dioxide is harvested from air. 
Tiny mouth-like openings permit 
air to flow into the interior of the 
leaf. These tubes occur in incredi- 
ble numbers; a sunflower leaf of 
medium size has 15 million. 

All these factors act in a way 
that gladdens the heart of an efh- 
ciency expert. Estimates of the 
plant’s efficiency in transforming 
light to chemical energy range as 
high as 80%. Man in his labora- 


tory has not devised any type of 
photochemical process which has 
even 10% efficiency. 

It is that high yield of energy 
which has made _ photosynthesis 
the subject of feverish research in 
recent years. Even though coal and 
oil reserves are proving much larg- 
er than once thought, it is reason- 
able to assume that they will be ex- 
hausted relatively soon. Industrial 
use of atomic power will be se- 
verely limited by the supply of raw 
materials. 

Solar energy falling on a single 
acre of land in the temperate zone 
in a year is equivalent to the ener- 
gy yield of some 600 tons of an- 
thracite coal. To catch and use 
this stupendous barrage of power, 
all that is needed is a chemical or 
mechanical apparatus to duplicate 
the work of photosynthesis. 

Experimental study of photosyn- 
thesis is in its infancy. Only a very 
small fraction of plant types have 
been studied. Man may some day 
imitate nature’s incredible industry 
whose products make possible ani- 
mal life on earth. Even so, science 
will be no nearer the solution of 
the problem why the process oper- 
ates as it does. Only faith can assert 
that photosynthesis is a purposeful 
and meaningful phase of the Crea- 
tor’s work. 


Bernarpv Barucu, asked once how he arranged the seating of the notables 
who attended his dinners, replied, “I never pay any attention to it. Those who 


matter don’t mind and those who mind don’t matter.” 


Harold Helfer. 











story of the Christmas song 
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A you sit around the Christmas 
tree and sing Silent Night, 
Holy Night, children and grown- 
ups all over the world are singing 
that same song, in Mexico, Eng- 
land, Germany, and even in far- 
away Japan. 

They sing the same song even 
though the words are in different 
languages: Silent Night; Stille 
Nacht; Douce Nuit. But in each 
language the words bring the same 
gladness. 

Some songs aren’t just words and 
a tune. They have 
been on so many lips 
and in so many hearts 
that they have come 
to life. Silent Night 
is just such a song, 
and many people 
think of it as a folk 
song. But it isn’t. The 
story of how it came 
to be was lost for a 
time, but it was later 
found by a king, 
which is as it should 
be, because it is no 
ordinary tale but a 


*Silent Night. Copyright 1943 by Alfred A. Kaopf, Ince., 


By Hertua Pavtt 
Condensed from the book* 
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true and wonderful Christmas story. 

Our story begins in an old vil- 
lage in the Austrian Alps. In the 
whole place, there were but two 
educated persons: Father Joseph 
Mohr, the priest, and Franz Xaver 
Gruber, the schoolteacher. Both 
were young and both came from 
“outside,” so they became fast 
friends. 

Every Sunday they would meet 
to make music. Gruber would sing 
the basso parts to Father Mohr’s 
tenor, and play the accompaniment 
on the guitar. The 
children of the vil- 
lage would gather 
outside the window 
to listen. 

On Dec. 24, 1818, 
Father Mohr sat in 
his study, working 
on his Christmas 
sermon. The sun had 
set behind the moun- 
tains, and the valley 
looked like an enor- 
mous Christmas tree. 
That was because 
hundreds of people 


New York City, and reprinted with permission. 
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were coming to the village for mid- 
night Mass, and they carried can- 
dles to light their way along the 


mountain paths. The priest worked . 


on, scanning his Bible for the ap- 
propriate text, “Behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, that shall 
be to all the people. For this day 
is born to you a Saviour.” 

Just then, someone knocked at 
his door. He opened it to a peasant 
woman, wrapped in a coarse shawl. 
“Praised be Jesus Christ,” she greet- 
ed him, in the manner of the coun- 
try, and then went on to tell him 
of the birth of a child earlier that 
day to a poor charcoal maker’s fam- 
ily. Would the priest come and 
bless the infant, that he might live 
and prosper? 

Father Mohr got up, put on his 
hat and coat, and followed the 
woman through the knee-deep 
snow. At last they came to a ram- 
shackle hut. A big, awkward man 
greeted the priest and asked him 
to enter. The low room was filled 
with wood smoke, and poorly light- 
ed, but on the crude bed lay the 
young mother, smiling happily. In 
her arms she held her baby, now 
peacefully asleep. Father Mohr gave 
them both his priestly blessing. 

The young priest felt strangely 
moved as he went down the moun- 
tain again, alone. The smoky shack, 
with its crude bed, did not really 
resemble the stable in the City of 
David. Yet, somehow, the last 


words he had read in his Bible 
seemed suddenly to be addressed 
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to him, Joseph Mohr. He forgot all 
the gayer holidays he had known 
elsewhere. It seemed to him as 
though the Christmas miracle had 
just happened before his eyes. He 
felt the promise of peace and good 
will in the forest silence and in the 
brilliance of the stars. He saw deer, 
rabbits, and foxes between the trees, 
standing quite close to the trail and 
fearlessly watching him. Even the 
forest creatures seemed to know 
and keep the peace of Holy Night. 
From all the mountain villages, 
near and far, bells began to ring 
and echo from the mountain walls: 
“Jesus, Lord at Thy birth.” 

Father Mohr offered midnight 
Mass and then went home. But he 
found no sleep. He went into his 
study and tried to put down on 
paper what had happened to him. 
The words kept turning into verse, 
and when dawn broke, he had 
written a poem. 

On Christmas day, Father Mohr 
took his poem to Franz Gruber. 
Thought of fame never entered his 
mind. He had quite simply put his 
own wonder on paper, and he 
wanted to give it to his friend for 
Christmas. 

The teacher read it once, then a 
second time. Greatly moved, he 
said, “Father, this is just the Christ- 
mas song we need. God be praised.” 

“But without the right tune, the 
song will be pretty lonely,” an- 
swered Father Mohr. 

So Franz Gruber agreed to com- 
pose the music; he would go right 
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to work on it. Soon, long before 
Father Mohr expected him, he was 
back, a broad smile on his face and 
a sheet of music in his hand. “It 
was easy,” he exclaimed, “your 
words sang themselves, Let’s play 
2” 

“But how? The church organ is 
broken,” the priest objected. 

Gruber chuckled. He had thought 
of that, too, and had jotted down 
the notes for what was at hand, 
two voices and a guitar. And so, 
on Christmas day, 1818, as the chil- 
dren gathered outside Father Mohr’s 
window, they heard, as usual, the 
priest and his friend singing to the 
accompaniment of an old guitar. 
But the song they heard was des- 
tined to be heard in all the lands 
where there is Christmas. “Silent 
Night, Holy Night... .” 

A few days after Christmas, one 
of the most famous organ builders 
of the district, Karl Mauracher, 
stopped at the village. He was a 
friendly man with a long, bushy 
beard, dressed in Tyrolean clothes 
on which silver buttons winked. 
Father Mohr and Gruber were both 
happy to see him, and watched 
anxiously as his gray head disap- 
peared into their sick organ. But 
Mauracher presently reassured them. 
Mice had eaten a hole in the bel- 
lows. In an hour, he had the organ 
going. 

Franz Gruber seated himself on 
the bench and began to play. He 
slipped into the new Christmas 
melody. It sounded much better 
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than on the guitar, and suddenly 
Father Mohr was singing it and so 
was Gruber. Silent Night rang out 
as sweetly and as fittingly as if this 
were Christmas, and not an ordi- 
nary working day. 

The organ builder listened quiet- 
ly, and then said, “I'd like to hear 
that again, Mr. Gruber.” So Father 
Mohr and Gruber sang the words 
again; old Mauracher listened, and 
his twinkling eyes became uncom- 
monly serious. 

“Where did you get that song?” 
he asked. “I’ve never heard it.” 

The priest and the teacher smiled 
at each other, but said nothing. 

“Would you mind if I took it 
with me?” Mauracher asked. “Folks 
back where I live would greatly 
appreciate it.” 

Father Mohr and Gruber both 
assured the organ builder that he 
was welcome to their song, and 
Gruber began writing down the 
words and notes. But Mauracher 
shook his head, and told them not 
to bother. He already had a hun- 
dred songs in his head; one more 
would not make any difference. He 
said good-by to the two friends and 
set off across the mountains, not 
knowing that he carried with him 
a Christmas gift for the entire 
world. 

Mauracher went on about his job 
building and repairing organs in 
towns large and small all over Aus- 
tria. And because he liked to sing, 
the new Christmas song spread 
quickly from valley to valley. The 
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children learned it first, then the 
grownups, and in no time at all, 
the mountain folk were singing 
Silent Night. Because Father Mohr 
and Franz Gruber had been too 
modest to claim the song for their 
own, Mauracher could not say who 
had written it. It became known 
as the “Song From Heaven.” 

Of all those who came to know 
and love Silent Night, none knew 
it better nor loved it more than 
four little children named Strasser 
—Caroline, Sepp, Anderl, and Ma- 
ly. Their parents and older brothers 
and sisters were glovemakers, but 
these children weren’t big enough 
to do the exacting work of turning 
the skin of the native mountain 
chamois into gloves. But they could 
sing, and they could sell gloves. 
The time came when, like night- 
ingales, every spring the four trav- 
eled northward. With their baskets 
filled with fine gloves, they would 
leave their native mountains for 
Germany. 

In the big markets of Leipzig 
and Berlin, the little merchants felt 
lost. Nobody, they thought, would 
pay any attention to their gloves. 
And they were homesick. So they 
did just what they did at home 
when their spirits needed lifting: 
they sang together. They sang all 
the songs they knew, and the one 
they sang most, for it was their 
favorite, was Silent Night. 

Its charm worked even in the 
busy city. Passersby stopped to lis- 
ten, stepped closer to look, and 
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ended by buying gloves. One day 
an elderly gentleman spoke to 
them. Would they care to appear 
in a concert? They would, even 
before they knew that the concert 
was to be given in a royal palace, 
before the king and queen of Sax- 
ony. The man who had accosted 
them was Herr Pohlenz, the royal 
director general of music. 

The evening of the concert ar- 
rived. The great hall of the palace 
was filled with a distinguished com- 
pany. The queen wore a dainty 
gown; the king, the uniform of a 
general. Herr Pohlenz had chosen 
a very loud program for the eve- 
ning. There was much drumming 
and trumpeting. The Strassers loved 
it. They thought it perfect from the 
first note to the last. 

Suddenly, Herr Pohlenz raised 
his hand for silence, and announced 
that there were four children pres- 
ent. “Not singers by profession, but 
merchants. Yet they have the finest 
voices it has been my privilege to 
hear in years,” said Herr Pohlenz. 

He took the youngsters’ breath 
away. A hush fell on the audience, 
and all eyes were on the children. 
Their first song was Silent Night. 
They sang it exactly as they did at 
home. At the first note, their stage 
fright vanished, and to the listeners 
it was as though the young voices 
were carrying the peace of a moun- 
tain winter night into the glittering 
hall. When they had finished there 
was a moment of almost reverent 
quiet. Then applause broke loose; 
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it went on and on. It was twice as 
loud and twice as long as that for 
the orchestra, but Herr Pohlenz 
didn’t mind. The audience shouted 
for more. The youngsters sang al! 
the songs they knew, and then they 
sang Silent Night again. Before 
they left, the queen had made them 
promise that they would sing their 
song on Christmas eve that year in 
the royal Saxon court chapel at 
Pleissenburg. It was the first Christ- 
mas the children had ever spent 
away from home. 

The fame of the children and of 
their song spread. The king of 
Prussia commanded a performance 
in Berlin. He found the song as 
pleasing as had the king of Saxony, 
but, not satisfied with the explana- 
tion that the author of the song 
was unknown, he ordered his royal 
concertmaster, Ludwig Erk, to find 
out who had written it. 

Erk’s search took many years. 
Everywhere he went throughout 
the Austrian Tyrol, people knew 
the song but knew nothing of the 
authors. By now, many of those 
who might have given him a clue 
were gone. Even Father Mohr, who 
had left the village to become vicar 
of Wagram in Pongau, had died 
six years before. 

But Franz Gruber was still liv- 
ing. He was now the choirmaster 
and organist of Hallein. One eve- 
ning, Erk stopped for the night at 
St. Peter’s abbey near Salzburg. 
The choir inspector there, who was 
no monk but a simple townsman 
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named Prennsteiner, listened sym- 
pathetically to Erk’s weary account 
of his search. 

Now, one of Herr Prennsteiner’s 
choir boys, a young lad named 
Felix Gruber, seemed to know 
more about Silent Night than any- 
one else in the district. So Prenn- 
steiner questioned the boy about it. 
“How did you learn so much about 
that song?” he asked. 

“Why, from my father, of course,” 
replied young Felix. “He made it 
up.” 

“Come along, Felix,” said Herr 
Prennsteiner excitedly, “we're go- 
ing to visit your father.” 

Old Gruber was greatly honored 
to receive a visit from the distin- 
guished choir inspector of Salzburg. 
“T hear that you have written a 
famous song,” Herr Prennsteiner 
greeted him. 

“A famous song?” Franz Gruber 
was puzzled. 

“Yes, indeed. We’ve had quite a 
little excitement about it, at St. 
Peter’s. There was a man down 
from Berlin, a Prussian, who had 
come there specially to look for the 
composer. Your son tells me that 
you wrote it, Silent Night.” 

“Oh, that,” said Gruber. “Why, 
I wrote that when I was just a 
village schoolteacher, over 30 years 
ago.” 

“Well, it has come a long way,” 
replied Prennsteiner. 

“Does the Prussian know the 
right words?” Gruber asked his 
guest. “Because the words aren’t 
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mine; they are by the late Father 
Mohr, God rest his soul. There are 
six beautiful stanzas.” 

“All that our Prussian knew was 
four,” replied Prennsteiner. 

Before he left, Prennsteiner had 
commissioned old Gruber to write 
the authentic story of Silent Night. 
When Gruber had finished his ac- 
count, he dated it, like the methodi- 
cal man he was: “F. Gruber, Town 
Church Choirmaster, Hallein, De- 
cember 30th, 1854.” So this year 
marks the 100th anniversary of the 


For years, on each holy eve, Si- 
lent Night was sung at Hallein in 
the house where Gruber lived and 
died, to the accompaniment of his 
own original guitar. Later, the 
song was carried from Hallein 
round the world by radio until a 
day in 1938 when Hitler wiped 
Austria off the map, and the little 
song of peace was proclaimed “un- 
desirable.” 

But the great land of music from 
which it comes knows no frontiers. 


And the “Song From Heaven,” like 


the Christmas message itself, still 


discovery of the true version of 
rings for all men of good will. 


Silent Night. 


Hearts Are Trumps 


Twenty-Five yEARs aco, our only child became seriously ill, and we took 
him to Johns Hopkins hospital. He was found to have a rare disease, and was 
assigned to a Hungarian doctor who specialized in this form of illness. This 
man took a great interest in our son’s case, and gave him far more time and 
attention than ordinary professional ethics would have demanded. Thanks 
largely to his efforts, our son recovered. 

My husband and I were young, and financially insecure; it did not seem 
possible that we could ever repay the physician. Haltingly, we tried to tell 
him how much his kindness had meant to us. “Forget it,” he said with a 
smile: “I know just what you were going through. I have a boy of my own, 
the same age.” 

Shortly after, the doctor returned to his family in Hungary. The years 
passed; the 2nd World War came and went. By chance, we learned that the 
doctor’s son had fought in the war, and had been taken prisoner by the 
Russians. He escaped, and was now in France, trying desperately to get to 
the U.S. He had little hope, however, since he knew of no one in this coun- 
try who would vouch for him. 

We immediately arranged for his passage and gladly made room for him 
in our family. He is now a very proud United States citizen, though still 
bewildered over the fact that the kindness of his father, 25 years ago, brought 
him here. Evelyn Voss Wise, Baltimore, Md. 

[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking 


kindness was rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts can- 
not be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.} 





Fear and Your Child 


Your love and good example will give 


EAR AND pain are normal and 

useful parts of your child’s life. 
Your problem as a parent is to de- 
velop courage without rashness, 
caution without panic. You must 
increase your child’s power to judge 
wisely. 

For instance, it is delightfully 
challenging to a child to walk 


along the top of a wall, delightful 
because it is dangerous. Success 


means triumph, _ self-confidence; 
failure, a skinned knee or a broken 
bone. Is the wall too high? Too 
narrow? How can he tell except by 
trying? 

One parent cries, “Edward, come 
down at once! You'll fall! You'll 
break your leg!” 

Another looks at the wall, guess- 
es that it is not too high nor too 
narrow, and says, “Well, maybe 
you can if you go carefully. Ill 
walk beside you and you can grab 
me if you slip.” 

If the first child learns anything 
it is fear. High places are danger- 
ous, keep off them. Well, they may 
be, and a warning may be in order, 
New York City 17. 
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By Ruopa W. 


Condensed from Parents’ Magazine* 


October, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the Parents’ Insti 


but we should be careful how we 
give it. The tone of our voice 
should induce caution, not terror. 

The second child is being trained 
in judgment. He can be told how 
to balance with his arms and how 
to place his feet. He will know 
how this risk is to be met. If he 
falls, his injury will not be serious 
enough to create a permanent fear, 
yet he will have learned that he 
may fall. 

Above all, he is getting an ex- 
perience that helps him to under- 
stand degrees of danger and of 
skill. He sees that the world in- 
cludes not only safe things that one 
may do and others too dangerous 
to attempt but also doubtful things 
that one must approach carefully 
and learn how to do. Judgment and 
caution are developing instead of 
fear. 

While we want children to de- 
velop caution, we wish them to be 
spared excessive fears. But the world 
is not so kind. Our children are 
bound to meet experiences that 
throw them into panic. A baby’s 
>, Inc., 
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and reprinted with permission. 
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bleeding finger will be tragedy. A 
high-school orator’s knees will trem- 
ble before a full auditorium. These 
are shock experiences, the psycholo- 
gists tell us. But they need have no 
serious aftereffects if the emotion 
they generate is allowed to blow 
itself out. 

We do not say to the baby, “Stop 
that screaming. Be a big boy.” We 
let him know that we understand 
the way he feels. Instead of adding 
our disapproval to his pain and 
fear, we stand by, sympathetic but 
undaunted. “Oh, too bad. It does 
hurt, doesn’t it? But I know how 
to fix it. It will be better soon.” 

Then when the treatment is over 
we admire the bandaged finger. La- 
ter we may encourage the wounded 
hero to exhibit it proudly and tell 
daddy about it, how much it hurt, 
and how hard he cried at first. 
Treated in that way the fright 
works itself off, and there is noth- 
ing left to cause undue future fears. 

But a big dog passing by may 
bark at your toddler, terrify him, 
and be gone by the time you arrive 
on the scene. Only later do you see 
that the sight of a dog throws him 
into a frenzy. 

It is too late then to treat this 
experience like the cut finger, but 
you can give your child reassuring 
experiences to counteract it. He 
may like to watch a dog at some 
distance, provided you hold him 
in your arms. It may seem fun to 
watch from a window while some- 
one else plays with a dog. Stories 
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and pictures and toys may help. 
Your purpose is to help create 
many pleasant associations with the 
idea of dog. Finally, these will over- 
balance the one fright experience. 

It is worse than useless to try 
to cure a young child’s fright by 
forcing him to repeat an experi- 
ence. Building up happy associa- 
tions with whatever frightens a 
child is the surest way to cure his 
fears. 

Children suffering from fears 
need support. They need to realize 
that you understand their fears 
though you do not share them. For 
instance, you may leave a little 
light on in their room at night so 
that they can make sure there is 
no tiger under the chair. But they 
need to know also that if there is 
and they see him there, you are 
still not afraid and will stay with 
them awhile and leave the door 
open. 

As the child’s grasp on reality 
becomes stronger, these fears are 
gradually outgrown unless someone 
reinforces them with his own su- 
perstitions. Teasing a child, or peg- 
ging down specific fears by com- 
ment may cause fears to become a 
part of the child’s own picture of 
himself. 

Fears by contagion, fears based 
on shock experiences, fears of the 
unknown and_ unfamiliar — these 
are all fairly easy to understand 
and deal with. They yield to pa- 
tient guidance, moral support, re- 
assuring experiences, and training 
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in how to handle danger. Gradu- 
ally, the child acquires judgment 
and confidence. 

Most parents, however, encounter 
a much more elusive fear some 
time before their children are 
grown. These fears reflect the deep- 
er worries appropriate to the child’s 
age. Tracing down the basic and 
underlying fear may be quite a 
problem. 

Some of the most common are 
variations on these themes. 

“My parents don’t love me, or 
they won’t if they know what I 
did (or thought, or even dreamed).” 

“J am going to lose mommy or 
daddy: they will leave, or send me 
away.” 

“I hate the people I also love. 
I’m bad, and can’t help it.” 

“There are bad or secret things 
I am afraid of or ashamed to know 
about.” 

Fortunately, we can often help a 
child overcome these deep fears. 
Look at the list: lack of love, fear 
of loss, guilt and shame, fear for 


one’s own integrity and worth, per- 
sonal or physical. 

The best cure is prevention, ob- 
viously. The child who feels secure- 
ly loved, wanted, valued for him- 
self, has a good start toward moral 
courage. We can also help by hon- 
est discussion of such subjects as 
sex and death. 

All this we can do for preven- 
tion, and it will help, but still we 
must not be surprised if our chil- 
dren develop some unconscious 
worries. They come to all of us. 
The better we know our children, 
the more likely we are to guess the 
real trouble and give specific sup- 
port. Sometimes we even have to 
examine our own hearts to see 
whether the child’s fear may be a 
reflection of something there. Our 
own anxieties can be contagious. 

What we want for our children 
is more than a freedom from fear. 
We want them to have courage. 
And courage is based on a sense 
of personal security and personal 
worth. 


Haste Makes Waste 


Tue Paris ciry government had stored a large amount of expensive copper 
pipe for use in a certain city project. A pair of Parisians discovered the storage 
place, and decided that they could find another use for the material. 

They stole a truck, painted it the color of the municipal service trucks, 
drove it to the warehouse, and told the custodian that they had orders to 


haul the pipe to the project. 


But they made one mistake, and the custodian called the police. The thieves 
loaded the pipe with such speed, the custodian explained, “that I immedi- 


ately saw they were not true city employees.” 


Times-Picayune-New Orleans States. 





Germany's Father Guardini 


Students, aristocrats, and Lutheran bishops 
all drop in to hear him lecture 


By Kurt HorrMan 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


ATHER RoMANO GuARDINI is a 
white-haired, soft-voiced little 
man. He has been intriguing Ger- 
mans for years with his views on 
both religious and secular subjects. 
What Romano Guar- 
dini, priest, philoso- 
pher, theologian, lit- 
erary critic, film re- 
viewer, television ad- 
visor, chaplain and 


professor at the uni- 


versity, says, finds 
ready hearing. He 
spoke recently at the 
largest hall in Mu- 
nich, the Auditorium 
Maximum of the In- 
stitute of Technolo- 
gy. It was filled to 
overflowing. The Bavarian Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences was spon- 
soring a lecture series on Man in 
the Age of Technology. Dignitaries 
of state and Church, and of educa- 
tion and letters, and the aristocracy 
were represented. There were eld- 
erly ladies sprinkled throughout 
the audience, and rows and rows of 
seats were filled with young peo- 
ple, mostly students. 


Such appearances make for hec- 
tic days. To think and to write he 
has to get away from his friends. 
He goes usually to his 100-year-old 
mother’s home in Vicenza, in up- 

per Italy. He takes 
along such books as 
the collected works 
of Thomas Mann, a 
volume of the meta- 
physical poets, Dan- 
te’s Divina Comme- 
dia, volumes of Hem- 
ingway and Henry 
Miller, Werner Hei- 
senberg’s Summary 
of Nuclear Physics, 
mystery thrillers and 
the Bible. 

With the books, he 
carries letters, plans for the televi- 
sion programs, film scripts, and the 
manuscript of his latest book. 

In Vicenza, he can take long 
walks, admire the elegant facades 
of the Palladian palaces, visit the 
lush villas eloquent with Europe’s 
rich tradition, and contemplate the 
great Romanesque and _ Gothic 
churches of his native Verona. 

When he was only a year old, 


*386 4th Ave., New York City 16. Sept. 17, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the Commonweal Publishing Co., Inc., 
and reprinted with permission, 
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his family moved from Verona to 
the golden German city of Mainz, 
where his father was Italian consul. 
In time, the young Guardini began 
to feel like a German and to think 
of himself as German. Around 
1910, when he was 25, he became 
a German citizen. 

Guardini was born in 1885 into 
an old, still prospering family of 
merchants, lawyers, and physicians. 
He studied philosophy and science, 
later medicine, and finally theology. 
After ordination in 1910, he was 
permitted to continue his studies. 
He became Privatdozent for Phi- 
losophy at the University of Berlin 
and soon was named full professor. 
The cognoscenti and fashionable 
social set congregated for his lec- 
tures on Dostoievski and Dante, 
Rilke and Hoelderlin, Freudian 
psychology, and Scholastic philoso- 
phy. There was nothing unusual in 
seeing many elegantly dressed la- 
dies of the aristocracy and leading 
bishops of the Lutheran church 
parking their cars at the university. 

The Berlin of the late 20’s and 
early 30’s was one of the great cul- 
tural and artistic centers of the 
world. And Romano Guardini was 
one of the centers of it, along with 
Max Reinhardt, Gustav Gruend- 
gens, Wilhelm Furtwaengler, phi- 
lologist Werner Jaeger, Crown 
Prince Wilhelm, heavyweight Max 
Schmeling, and politico Adolf Hit- 
ler. Guardini then kept a big house, 
tastefully appointed with antique 
furniture, Florentine majolica, au- 


thentic Greek and Egyptian orna- 
ments, and expressionist paintings. 

Guardini had opposition, within 
and outside the Church. The uni- 
versity, however, created a special 
chair for Christliche Weltanschau- 
ung, and put its largest lecture hall 
at Father Guardini’s disposal. But 
the hall could hold only a fraction 
of those who sought admission. 

Berlin and the students of the 
university knew only one side of 
Guardini, and a relatively limited 
one. Another Father Guardini was 
known to the tiny village of Lohr. 
Here, Rothenfels castle had, after 
the Ist World War, become center 
and seat of a new Catholic Youth 
movement. At Mass in the castle 
each Sunday Father Guardini turn- 
ed toward the congregation during 
the Offertory, and the congregation 
donated gifts of food and clothing 
for the poor. 

Hundreds, and then thousands, 
came here each Sunday from the 
towns and villages near by; later, 
students poured in from all the 
German universities. Not only stu- 
dents, but also young intellectuals 
and young workers sat around 
after Mass discussing how they 
could get the same inner strength 
from the Catholic faith that the 
early Christians did. Their chaplain 
and intellectual guide was Prof. 
Romano Guardini from Berlin. 

Rothenfels was the exact oppo- 
site of Berlin. And yet Father Guar- 
dini was at home here, too. With 
the same ease and directness with 
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which he lectured to statesmen, 
industrialists and intellectuals, he 
talked to workers, farmers, and 
students. He was the moving spirit 
in everything, organized the last 
detail, and was available to every- 
one. 

Four hundred young people fol- 
lowed to the letter his suggestion 
to spend Holy Week in complete 
silence and contemplation. The 
Mass on Easter Sunday was the 
climax. “It was like the Resurrexit 
after the Crucifixus in Bach’s B 
Minor Mass,” one of the 400 re- 
called years later. “We felt the Res- 
urrection with every fiber of our 
body. Afterwards we ate together 
and had a party. But there was 
no frivolity. We all were sure that 
we knew how the disciples must 
have felt when they saw the empty 
tomb.” 

Although Guardini is one of 
Germany’s most prolific authors 
(he has written more than 200 
books and pamphlets) his influence 
through his writings has taken 
third place to his sermons and lec- 
tures and to the personal contacts 
he has made. His students and 
friends occupy some of the most 
important positions in Germany in 
all fields. There are Walter Dirks, 
the editor of the progressive, politi- 
cally conscious Frankfurter Hefte; 
Clemens Muenster, cultural direc- 
tor of Radio Munich and chief of 
the Bavarian television system; 
Joseph Pieper, one of the most bril- 
liant and promising younger Ger- 


December 


man philosophers; Dieter Satlter, 
German cultural attaché in Rome; 
Eugen Jochum, the leading musical 
conductor. They are ail captured by 
one idea: to put Guardini’s ideas, 
his kind of practical, hard-hitting 
Catholicism, into practice. 

A few weeks ago, one of Guar- 
dini’s former students, now a lead- 
ing executive in Ruhr industry, 
asked the priest to visit him. When 
Father Guardini came, he found 
leading industrial managers and 
executives assembled to discuss 
questions of labor relations with 
him. They carried on talks for two 
days. Afterwards, Father Guardini 
talked to the workers, and was in 
turn invited by them to participate 
in a group discussion. 

One of Guardini’s main ideas 
after the war was that Germany 
was obliged to accept the moral re- 
sponsibility of paying reparations 
to the Jews it had persecuted. His 
idea was propagated in Bonn by 
former students among the deputies 
and politicians. That the German 
government acted so spontaneously 
in this matter ultimately goes back 
to the ethics of two old Christians, 
Konrad Adenauer and Romano 
Guardini. 

Father Guardini takes a deep in- 
terest in the film industry and also 
in the theater, radio, television, lit- 
erature, and education. There are 
few films of any significance that 
he has not seen. Two or three times 
a week he can be seen waiting pa- 
tiently for his ticket to a small 
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movie house in the Schwabing dis- 
trict (the Montmartre of Munich, 
in which section Guardini now 
lives), which specializes in pre- 
senting the best foreign movies. 

He was one of the first to spon- 
sor discussions on the role of the 
films at the university and to ad- 
vocate a special chair for the science 
and history of the cinema. Two 
films he liked were Johnny Be- 
linda and Monsieur Vincent, He 
didn’t like The Song of Berna- 
dette. That there have been no re- 
ligious films in postwar Germany 
has been due in part to Guardini’s 
position that the German film to- 
day simply is not good enough to 
tackle such difficult problems. 

It is impossible to account simply 
for Guardini’s enormous influence. 
This softspoken priest tends to dis- 
courage potential converts by mak- 
ing conversion as difficult as pos- 
sible. Thus, it remains a mystery 
that he has brought hundreds of 
students to the Catholic faith. 
When he taught in Tuebingen (a 
bastion of German Protestantism) 
the wave of conversions there was 
unequaled in the history of the uni- 
versity. At Munich it is no differ- 
ent, except that there it is (nomi- 
nal) Catholics who, through Guar- 
dini’s influence, have discovered 
their own faith. 

Perhaps the best explanation of 
all is found in Guardini’s own 
words. “Living faith means dy- 
namic life. Everything, every prin- 
ciple and every commonplace must 
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be questioned. We must start from 
scratch, and think every problem 
through from its very premises to 
its last implications. We must never 
rest with what we have achieved, 
we must never rely lazily on a 
given ‘truth. A truly Catholic life 
is not the easiest and most satisfy- 
ing, but the hardest, the least com- 
fortable, and the most demanding. 
The more seriously we take Ca- 
tholicism, the more tasks and obli- 
gations await us.” 

Guardini has managed to instill 
in his friends and students the con- 
viction, that they are part of an 
elite by virtue of their taking Ca- 
tholicism seriously. Often they 
quote him: “True Christianity per- 
vades and forms the entire per- 
sonality, the character, the thought, 
each gesture, each movement. One 
should be able to recognize a true 
Christian by the very way in which 
he climbs a tree.” This latter ex- 
aggeration points up Guardini’s es- 
sential message. 

For Guardini, Catholicism is in 
its ideal form both dogmatic and 
tolerant. It is dogmatic in the certi- 
tude of its direction; tolerant, in 
realization of the frailty of man 
and the limitation of his knowl- 
edge. Every truth, even revealed 
truth, must be completely assimi- 
lated and realized before it is “had.” 

Man has to deal first with the 
“concrete and_ historical” human 
situation. He must eat, have a 
home, found a family and organize 
his society, and all these the Cath- 
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olic faith should teach him to do 
with dignity, decency, and form. 
Only a Catholicism that foregoes 
every illusion, every temptation to 
easy comfort, every flirtation with 
sweetness and sentimentality, can 
accomplish this. 

Often enough Guardini has come 
into conflict with his superiors. But 
his influence within the Church 
has grown with time. He thinks 
of himself as one of those “uncom- 
fortable Catholics” whose heroes 
and masters are St. Augustine, St. 
Francis, and Pascal. A few months 
ago, Guardini was made @ papal 
chamberlain by Pope Pius XII, 
with whom he has often discussed 
philosophy. 

In 1939, the nazis abolished Fa- 
ther Guardini’s chair at the Univer- 


sity of Berlin and forbade him to 
lecture or to publish. During the 
war he lost his material possessions 
in the great fire that swept Berlin 
following an air raid. 

After two years at Tuebingen he 
came to Munich, where he has 
a modest apartment. There he re- 
ceives his many friends and visitors. 
One lady of Munich society who 
knows him well has said, “He is 
an artist in everything: in his 
thought, his writing, his priesthood, 
his cooking, his eating. Even where 
he is an ascetic he is still an artist.” 

That this “uncomfortable” old 
man is one of the best loved and 
most influential persons in Ger- 
many today is one of the many 
paradoxes in Romano Guardini’s 


life. 





Swan Song 


Wuar tuts debt-ridden old republic of ours needs is somebody like James 
Swan. Chances are you never heard of him. Yet he was one of America’s 
most remarkable patriots. 

He was born in Scotland but came to America when he was a young man. 
He settled in Boston, became a merchant, and prospered. In 1787, still com- 
paratively young, 34, he moved to Paris, where his fortune and influence 
continued to grow. 

But he never forgot the land that had given him such wonderful oppor- 
tunities. When he learned that the U.S. was having a hard time trying to 
pay off the huge debt it owed France for her help during the Revolutionary 
War, Mr. Swan decided to help out. 

And he then proceeded to perform an act of generosity and gratitude which 
has never been duplicated. He paid the whole debt—$2,024,899.33, an even 
more whopping sum in those days than now—out of his own pocket. 

A rugged individual from way back, Swan several years later refused, as 
a matter of principle, to pay a court judgment. He was thrown into a French 
debtor’s prison. And there this righteous patriot spent the rest of the 22 
years of his life. Harold Helfer. 











My Son in the Service 


I rejoice that his oath of allegiance 


is taken under God 


By Patricia DayTon 


Condensed from the Santa Barbara News-Press* 


lust 24 YEARS ago today the 

| doctor came into my hospi- 
tal room and said, “It’s a 
boy”—the most beautiful words I 
had ever heard. And a little later, 
when I looked down into the shel- 
ter of my arm, there was my son. 

Last night it was up that I had 
to look, to see his face as I placed 
on his shoulders the insignia that 
made him an ensign in the U.S. 
navy. 

There was a ceremony before 
that happened. Standing at atten- 
tion in their service khakis were 
the young men of Naval Reserve 
Surface division 11-27. The com- 
manding officer called for one in 
the group to come “front and cen- 
ter and stand at attention.” He was 
ordered, then, to hold up his right 
hand and repeat the oath after his 
commander. 

“I, Gary Newton Hess,” my son 
repeated, “do hereby accept the ap- 
pointment as ensign in the United 
States Naval Reserve; do solemnly 
swear that I will support and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United 








*Santa Barbara 





States against all enemies foreign 
and domestic; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; 
that I take this obligation freely 
without any mental reservations or 
purpose of evasion and that I will 
faithfully discharge the duties of 
the office on which I am about to 
enter: So help me God.” 

There were more words then 
that I heard clearly and proudly 
with half of my mind. The other 
half whirled back through the years 
to remember first steps and skinned 
knees, tears and laughs and shouts, 
evening prayers, doubts and cer- 
tainties, school and vacation, the 
quiet pride in his college gradua- 
tion. 

I realized during the ceremony 
that the bright blending of mem- 
ory and pride was being stirred in 
my heart because a little flag was 
waving. A little red, white, and 
blue flag with 48 white stars. 

And I thanked God that, since 
with millions of other boys he 
must set his present sights toward 
the possibility of war, he was 


Calif. Aug. 19, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the News-Press Publishing Co., and reprinted 
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swearing his allegiance to this na- 
tion, under God. 

I remember looking behind my 
son into the fine young faces of his 
unit, and being glad that it was 
with such men that he would serve. 
I was glad, too, because those grave 
faces showed none of the harsh 
quality of men who are fighting 
men for fighting’s sake, but only 
the quiet understanding of their 
partnership with free men all over 
the world. 

The oath was finished, and I was 
asked to come forward and fasten 
the sea-blue shoulder boards to my 
son’s uniform. I did so, and then 
stepped back to hear the command- 
ing officer say, “Publish your or- 
ders!” And I heard my son’s voice: 
“Active duty on the U.S. aircraft 
carrier Princeton.” 

Swiftly my mind reviewed the 
training my son had had during 
the last five years. I remembered 
the clean, efficient look of the cruis- 
er Los Angeles, which I had once 
visited. And I remembered pictures 
I had seen of the Princeton. 

Yes, I remembered, too, pictures 
of the Bennington under headlines 
that told of tragedy, and I didn’t 
shut those pictures out; because I 
know that I am one with a million 
mothers who walk with a pride 


that is edged with fear, but with 
humility that is strengthened by 
God’s grace. 

Would I choose this path for my 
son? In these days, yes! I would 
encourage him again to take every 
bit of training that was offered. If 
he were not to become an officer, I 
would be glad that well-trained 
officers were there to command 
him. And since he is an officer, I 
am filled with an awareness of his 
responsibility toward his comrades 
at sea. 

For if our sons must go into bat- 
tle, they carry with them the in- 
herent dignity of free men. It is 
for this dignity, as against atheistic 
communism, that they will be fight- 
ing. They want no foreign lands, 
no booty. They want only to come 
home when their jobs are done. 

And what had been my thoughts 
as I stepped forward, during that 
small part of the ceremony? 

“Thank you, God, for my son 
and for the blessings You have 
given him.” These words were un- 
spoken. But I did speak, very soft- 
ly, as my hands reached up with 
the blue insignia. I guess that there 
were tears in my eyes, but I only 
remember my words: “I commit 
you to the care of Mary Immacu- 
late, Star of the Sea.” 





A nun dropped her pocketbook. After she thanked the panhandler who 
picked it up, she added, “I don’t know why some people say you are not 


honest.” 


“Well, Sister,” said the panhandler, “I’m honest to goodness.” 


Helen Mull. 














Brainwashing by Surgery 


Mutilation by instrument, needle, and starvation are the 
latest weapons in the Red attack on free minds 


An Editorial 


Condensed from Astounding Science Fiction* 


Thousands of confessions, many of 
them defying common sense, were 
features of Russia’s internal purges. 
The unreal confession of Cardinal 
Mindszenty, too, caused a great stir. 
There was widespread speculation as 
to how his confession had been 
forced. Then, in Korea, prisoners of 
war made astounding confessions 
about germ warfare, and the Chinese 
made the term “brainwashing” wide- 
ly known. Now we know what it 
means: that even the most dedicated 
heroism has become meaningless. 
There can be no doubt that this sort 
of warfare is in some ways more 
frightening and in many ways more 
degrading than the worst threatened 


by A and H bombs. 
Minneapolis Star (27 Sept. ’54). 


oR AGEs, man has hoped that 
one day there would be an end 
to the sorry, savage business of 
man torturing man. That~day is 
close at hand. But you won’t like 
it. There will be sighs for the 
“good old days.” 
Torture is being abandoned for 
the same reason that horse stealing 


was. Something better has beén 
found: brainwashing. 

Courage and determination have, 
in the past, permitted men to re- 
sist the torturer’s efforts to break 
their wills. But courage and deter- 
mination have nothing to do with 
mind-alteration techniques; they 
don’t work at that level. Instead 
of seeking to force a change by 
sheer agony, the Reds change the 
brain itself. 

Brainwashing is psychiatry gone 
wrong. One psychiatric ‘technique 
is the prefrontal lobotomy. This 
isn’t a matter of torture; it’s pain- 
less. It severs the nerve trunk by 
which the judgment faculty con- 
trols the body. The result is a liv- 
ing robot; the terms courage or 
determination no longer can be 
applied to that individual. If he re- 
tains these qualities, it is impossible 
to know it, because the nerve trunk 
which would carry their control 
messages has been cut. The psy- 
chiatrist tries to leave some degree 
of self-determinism in the indivi- 
dual; the brainwasher doesn’t want 
any. 


*575 Madison Ave., New York City 22. October, 1954. Copyright 1954 by Street & Smith Publications, Inc., 
and reprinied with permission. 
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There is, now, a greatly improved 
substitute for the prefrontal lobo- 
tomy. A hypodermic needle can be 
inserted back of the eyeball, and 
Novocain injected directly into the 
brain. The effect is a temporary (as 
long as the Novocain lasts) pre- 
frontal lobotomy. The operation is 
highly useful: when control of 
judgment is eliminated, memories 
suppressed by guilt, shame, fear, 
or sorrow become readily available 
to a questioner. The patient can’t 
exercise censorship, and the ques- 
tioner can explore his memories in 
greater freedom than the individual 
himself can. 

And friend, if you are human, 
this will work on you. Don’t kid 
yourself with lovely fantasies about 
“Nobody can make me talk if I 
don’t want to!” With a load of 
Novocain in the right place, you 
don’t have to be consulted: your 
body will do the talking. 

That’s the difference, you see. 
The torturer tried to force the in- 
dividual to surrender, to give up 
all resistance. The mind-alteration 
technique doesn’t do that at all; 
it just eliminates judgment from 
the scene, and works with what’s 
left. Judgment may still be present, 
but what of it? It can’t do any- 
thing! 

There is no such thing as keep- 
ing a secret if a man knowing that 
secret is captured. That was pos- 
sible only when torture was the 
method used for forcing revela- 
tions. 





December 


Psychiatric research has also led 
to the insulin-shock technique. The 
lobotomy methods aren’t used to 
cure; they are used simply to make 
a violent patient less of a burden. 
You can’t cure a misdirected deter- 
mination by eliminating determi- 
nation. The insulin-shock therapy, 
however, seeks to produce a change 
in direction of determination, a 
very different thing. 

It depends on the fact that if 
the brain is starved of sugar or of 
oxygen, judgment is the first to go. 
If starvation is maintained, the 
judgments, beliefs, and opinions of 
the mind weaken and permit re- 
alignment. 

The Red brainwashers produce 
a state of semistarvation in a man 
and weaken the resistance of his 
whole body with cold and damp- 
ness, and by encouraging chronic 
minor infections such as colds. In 
addition, the man’s intellect is 
starved by solitary confinement. 
How can you know you are hav- 
ing hallucinations, if you can’t 
check with someone? That your 
ideas are slipping sidewise, and 
your judgments weakening and 
fogging, if there is no other mind 
to consult? 

The physical discomfort inflicted 
on the -victim, hunger, chill, mis- 
ery, is not the point. It’s done only 
because a brain won’t work right 
if it isn’t fueled. Psychotherapy 
based on this technique, rather 
than insulin shock, would be far 
more effective—if it weren’t con- 
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sidered cruel to maintain a human 
being in semistarvation and misery 
for prolonged periods. For brain- 
‘washers, it works fine. 

The brain rendered incapable of 
functioning can be worked on very 
effectively. The only break in soli- 
tary confinement and the drifting, 
meaningless, ghostly confusions, is 
discussion with a man implanting 
a new communist orientation. 
Gradually the diet is increased, and 
the brain begins to function a bit 
better. 

The new orientation has now 
been implanted, and it will take 
months of good diet and free con- 
versation to shake it off. 

In the interim, the individual 
can be relied on to live and act on 
the basis of the new orientation. 


When questioned, he will “confess” 


to things he has “learned.” 

Think you can think clearly with 
no oxygen reaching the brain? A 
pilot flying too high without an 
oxygen mask thinks his judgment 
is still working, because the judg- 
ment needed to detect that it is 
not working isn’t there! 

No one can nobly resist ques- 
tioning after a small piece of his 
brain has been removed. Or after 
his judgment faculty has been 
paralyzed by a dose of Novocain. 
That’s obvious. 

Brainwashing will work on any 
human. Your ideas, your ideals, 
have nothing to do with the mat- 
ter; it’s a simple question of wheth- 
er you need food and oxygen to 
live. 


Thunder ... 


My morner never read a psychology book in her life, but she could have 
written one. Here’s how she dealt with our fear of thunder. During a storm, 


she would seat us five children in a circle on the kitchen floor. 


Then she 


would distribute her pots and lids to us, one set apiece. 


“See if you can make more noise than the thunder,’ 


’ she’d say. “Go ahead; 


bang just as hard as you can and scare the thunder away.” 


How she endured the racket I'll never know, 


but her method worked. 


Diverted by our own din, we forgot to be afraid. 
Mrs. Lily Sandrot in the Rotarian (March ’54). 


... and Lightning 


Lirrte Mary had been told that thunder was nothing to be afraid of; it was 
only the noise the angels made when they were making their beds. 


One morning after a storm, she remarked, 
but it made me nervous when they couldn’t decide whether to 


their beds, 
turn their lights off or on.” 





I didn’t mind the angels making 


Dixie Roto Magazine (Times-Picayune). 



























tt days start near Chat- 

ham island, New Zealand. 

Christmas is no exception. 
There, the first pale rays of the 
happiest day of the year are seen, 
yellow and green, over a jade sea. 
After that, the sun will bring 
Christmas day to all the peoples 
of the world at a rate of about 1,000 
miles an hour. The day will end at 
bleak Attu island in the Aleutians. 

Between those two places, joy 
will sing in the hearts of millions. 
Through sugary snows and palm 
glades and on icy city streets and 
across sandy wastes, people of many 
colors and many tongues will travel! 
to adore the Infant. 

Later, they will feast on turkey 
and ham and mango and rice and 
coconuts, and they will ‘toast the 
Baby from many kinds of goblets. 
They will receive gifts and they 
will give them, and these too will 
vary with the climate and the 
country and the custom. 

They have one thing in common; 
they all will be celebrating the 
Nativity of the same Baby, Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and Saviour. 


«Title page---In Switzerland, the job 
of getting the tree belongs to the chil- 
dren. These three staked their claim a 
month early. Now, with the prebreak- 
fast light streaming over the Alps, they 
take it home. 


St. Nicholas is a grim and sometimes 
terrifying storyteller to the children of 
Denmark. In streets and in stores, he 
spins tales of long ago. Although the 
temperature dips to 20° below, chil- 
dren in Copenhagen often go without 
hats. 























In Jerusalem, the sun is kind to the 

worn places where so much happened 

2,000 years ago. Here nfonks kneel in 

the courtyard where Pilate washed his 

_—_ of Jesus and condemned Him to 
eath. 


«All dressed up and some place to go, 
children of Haiti bring a doll to visit the 
Infant in the manger. Christmas orna- 
ments are tied to coconut palms, and 
men wear white linen suits to church 
all year round. 











Before presenting the story of 
the Nativity, Mary and Joseph 
(above) walk through the 
streets of Santiago, Chile. 


On the other side of the world, 
Christmas maintains a last foot- 
hold at Hong Kong. Here, a 
Santa with slightly slanted eyes 
arrives in a rickshaw. 


Photography by Three Lions 


In the pastoral poetry of Ire- 
land, the St. Stephen’s day 
“wanderers” blend the swift 
rhythm of the fiddle with their 
baritone voices. Now and then, 
a throat becomes scratchy; and 
it is a rare house indeed that 
would not invite a man in 
for refreshments and the glad 
wishes of the day. 

















How the New Tax 


Law Helps You 


The emphasis is on more deductions 


By Cuarces B, Ser 


Condensed from Nation’s Business* 


HE NEW FEDERAL tax law is 

the first real overhaul our 

tax system has had in al- 
most 80 years. Its sponsors feel that 
it will remove inequities, simplify 
tax rules, and otherwise ease the 
tax burden. They are confident that 
its relief provisions will spur invest- 
ment and economic expansion, and 
create new industries and jobs. 

The new law cuts no tax rates. 
But it does provide tax cuts by al- 
lowing you to deduct more of your 
expenses and to exclude from tax- 
able income some of the money you 
previously had to pay tax on. Most 
of the provisions are effective as of 
Jan. 1, 1954. That means you'll be 
able to take full advantage of them 
on the tax return you file next 
spring. 

The law not only postpones from 
March 15 to April 15 the deadline 
for the final individual tax pay- 
ment for the preceding year but 
similarly postpones the deadline for 
filing tax declaration and making 
the first payment. 

The new tax look permits larger 
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deductions for people with big med- 
ical bills. It cuts taxes on dividends 
and retirement income. It gives 
breaks to working mothers and to 
parents whose children have part- 
time jobs while going to school. It 
affords benefits to farmers, clergy- 
men, telephone-company employees, 
widows whose husbands have just 
died and left them with children, 
and many other groups. 

Some 1.8 million retired people 
will get an average tax cut of $80 
a year. If they’re more than 65, 
they are freed from paying tax on 
the first $1,200 a year from pensions, 
annuities, rents, interest, and divi- 
dends. The $1,200 allowance must 
be reduced by any tax-exempt vet- 
erans’ pensions or by any social- 
security or railroad-retirement ben- 
efits, since these are already tax free. 

The retirement-income relief is 
in addition to regular income tax 
exemptions and deductions. A mar- 
ried couple filing a joint return can 
get double exclusion if both have 
retirement income. 

An $80-million tax cut will be 
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split among 8'4 million taxpayers 
who itemize their medical expense 
deductions. They'll now be able to 
deduct all medical expenses over 
3% of their adjusted gross income, 
instead of 5% in the old law. Ex- 
penses for drugs and medicines, 
however, can now be included only 
to the extent that they exceed 1% 
of income. Further to aid people 
with really huge medical bills, 
maximum medical deductions have 
been doubled. 

The parent whose teen-age chil- 
dren earn money in summer or 
other part-time jobs is a major 
beneficiary. The new law permits 
dad to claim Junior as a dependent, 
regardless of his earnings, as long 
as dad contributes more than half 
of Junior’s support and as long as 
Junior is under 19 or going to 
school. Junior, of course, would pay 
tax on his own income in excess 
of $600. 

Many taxpayers will now be able 
to claim a longer list of dependents. 
Any person who is a member of 
the taxpayer’s household and gets 
more than half of his support from 
the taxpayer may be claimed as a 
dependent. A foster child, a child 
awaiting adoption, a distant cousin 
or even an old friend can be a de- 
pendent under this new standard. 
Children who contribute equally to 
the support of an aged mother, re- 
gardless of where she lives, can 
rotate the exemption among them- 
selves yearly. 

Another benefit is provided for 








Your Waste Line 


Wuen an army general spends 
$1,200 of government money to 
build a kennel for his dogs, what 
does it mean to you, the taxpayer? 
A year’s income taxes paid by 
three sporting-goods workers. 

A senator was investigating air- 
base building in North Africa. He 
found an 80-mile fuel pipeline 
leading nowhere and $2 million 
worth of surplus lumber just bak- 
ing in the noonday sun. That lum- 
ber cost you the taxes of 4,854 
workers in American sawmills. 

The naval air station at Glen- 
view, Ill., spent $13,000 each to 
remove five broken-down farm 
buildings from a_ proposed air 
strip. Then it asked for $10,000 
each to make the buildings livable. 
The request was turned down be- 
cause the buildings weren’t worth 
it. The wasted moving job cost 
you $65,000, a year’s income taxes 
of 182 construction workers. 

The air force leased storage 
space in Philadelphia for $215,000 
a year, and then never used it. 
The lease wasn’t canceled until it 
had cost you, the taxpayer, $251,- 
000, a year’s taxes from 332 plumb- 
ing and heating workers. 

Speaking before a government 
economy rally this year, Herbert 
Hoover said: “Our republic is be- 
set by many dangers. But there is 
one we can control if we have the 
will to do so: waste. The will 
power can be provided by the citi- 
zens of the country. 


John Stuart in Human Events 
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from their taxable income any 
Ma ay aborigines think apes are money their congregations pay 


capable of talking. They say the 
apes won’t talk in the presence of 
people for fear of being recognized 
and having to pay taxes. 

London Tit-Bits. 


working women, single, married, 
widowed or divorced, and for wid- 
owers or divorced men who must 
pay to have children or other de- 
pendents cared for so that they 
themselves can hold down jobs. 
The new law states that any such 
person can deduct up to $600 of 
the costs of nursery schools, sitters, 
nurses or other care for children 
under 12 or other helpless depend- 
ents. Only one $600 deduction is 
available per taxpayer, however, no 
matter how many dependents. And 
the provision is of no value to a 
couple with an income more than 
$5,100. 

A few taxpayers will feel the 
impact of loophole-plugging provi- 
sions: the changing of sections 
which have given tax benefits Con- 
gress never intended. However, the 
main emphasis is on tax relief, and 
the bill is sprinkled with sections 
designed to help particular groups 
of taxpayers. Some 500,000 farmers 
will get a tax cut by deducting 
money spent on soil and water con- 
servation. People living in co-op 
housing developments may take de- 
ductions for their share of the in- 
terest and taxes paid by the devel- 
opments. Clergymen may exclude 


them as rental allowances. 

One of the toughest fights ever in 
Congress was over the proposal to 
ease the double taxation of divi- 
dends. Stockholders may now ex- 
clude some dividends from their 
taxable income and take a tax 
credit on a small percentage of the 
remainder. Some 7 million stock- 
holders will save slightly more than 
$200 million in taxes this year. Sav- 
ings will go up to $350 million a 
year later. 

There are many other sections 
with considerable general interest. 

Pension plans. Practically all 
lump-sum distributions by qualified 
pension and profit-sharing plans 
will now get the more lenient capi- 
tal-gains treatment. Previously some 
distributions were taxed at the 
higher ordinary income tax rates, 

Health benefits. The new law 
exempts from tax most sickness 
and accident benefits received by 
workers under all employer-paid 
plans. Previously, exemption was 
granted for all benefits paid under 
company plans covered by insur- 
ance-company contracts, but no ex- 
emption was allowed for employees 
of firms which financed sickness 
and accident plans themselves. 

Employee stock options. The new 
law makes many changes in the 
types of employee stock options 
which qualify for special tax breaks. 

Annuities. The tax-free part of 
annuity. income is spread more 
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evenly over the annuitant’s remain- 
ing life. 

Death taxes. Heirs of a taxpayer 
owning one or more closely held 
“family” corporations will find it 
easier to avoid paying income tax 
if they have some of their stock 
redeemed to raise money to pay 
death taxes. 

Charity. Individuals may deduct 
charitable contributions up to 30% 
of their adjusted gross income, in- 
stead of 20%. But the extra 10% 
must go to a church or convention 
of churches, an exempt educational 
institution or to a hospital that 
meets exemption requirements. 

Property taxes. A person who 
buys a house or other real estate 
and reimburses the seller for real- 
estate taxes already paid on the 
property will be permitted to de- 
duct those taxes. Under certain con- 
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ditions, deductions are allowed for 
improvement assessments. 

Homeowners. A homeowner, as 
before, need not pay capital-gains 
tax on any profits he makes selling 
his home, providing he puts the 
money into another home within 
12 to 18 months. However, if the 
second house is a cheaper one, he 
must pay taxes on that part of the 
profit which isn’t invested in the 
new residence. But the new law 
permits the homeowner to reduce 
the profit on the first home by tak- 
ing into account the selling com- 
mission or any final painting or 
other “fix-up” expenses incurred to 
make the house salable. 

Salesmen. It is easier for sales- 
men to get credit for business ex- 
penses and still use the standard 
deduction for their personal ex- 
penses. 


Ix SepremBer we published the following story: “Hollywood producers 
Arthur Freed and Buddy de Sylva are amateur painters. They recently 
astounded their friends with the news that they had each sold their first 
canvasses for $1,000. Masterpieces of art? Maybe, but they sold their pictures 
to each other.” 

Now, the Dallas Morning News comes along with an interesting comment. 
In an editorial reprinting the story, they add: “Ah, but gentlemen, a sale is 
a sale. A sale is also business. And a thousand bucks are a thousand bucks, 
income-taxwise. Now when you render your income this year, that $1,000 
will begin to melt rapidly, if Hollywood producers earn as reported. If your 
income is up in the astronomical brackets, you may have exchanged on the 
basis of $4.50 each. Or if no more than the rank-and-file of earnings, you 
will probably be allowed to retain $750 each. So, you may have paid any- 
where from $999.50 to $250 for the privilege of turning out a work of art 
and selling it to a colleague. 

“The moral of this reflection is that the income tax can certainly take all 
the fun out of life.” 








Football Upsets Have 


One Reason 


The pigskin scouts snoop to conquer 


By CHartes BRENNAN 
Condensed from Dixie* 


N THE EARLY days 
studying another team’s plays 
was considered 

Today, it is a respected part of the 
game. Visiting agents are even 
given seats in the press box. Every 
week, assistant coaches and profes- 
sional scouts, well supplied with 
charts, diagrams, and note pads, try 
to find out what makes next Satur- 
day’s opponent click. 

Most fans have no idea of the 
time and work that go into foot- 
ball scouting. Bernie Bierman, for- 
mer Minnesota coach, once said 
that 60 different things interest a 
coach about his opponent. Tulane 
university’s assistant coach, Dennis 
Vinzant, estimates that it takes at 
least 12 solid hours of work to 
write up a good report. The report 
is usually made out the Sunday 
following the game, while every- 
body else is still talking about Sat- 
urday’s touchdowns. 

Emphasis placed by football men 
on scouting can be judged from the 
large share of the budget allotted to 
it. For Tulane, where the football 
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budget is small, scouts travel about 
20,000 miles to check on other 
teams. 

Every scout has his own method 
of assembling his welter of infor- 
mation. The mechanized age has 
even come into the picture. Louisi- 
ana State university’s Will Walls 
takes along a tape recorder, dictat- 
ing his observations for later tran- 
scription. 

An increasing number of schools 
use electronic “brains.” The scout 
codes his information on cards, and 
feeds the cards to a computer. The 
machine returns exact information 
as to the percentage of times the 
opponent used this play on that 
down at such and such place on 
the field. It also shows the average 
effectiveness of each maneuver. A 
team armed with this advice knows 
pretty much what to expect during 
the game. 

One of the most difficult and 
important tasks of the scout is to 
watch for individual characteristics 
of opposing players. These are the 
stuff of which — are made. 
-Picayune Publishing Co., 


the Times 


permission. 














Some years ago a scout reported 
a peculiar mannerism of the quar- 
terback of the club he was trailing. 
This boy, upon taking his position 
under the center, would scan right 
and left down the line as he called 
signals. Invariably, the last place he 
would glance would be where the 
play was headed. Knowing this, the 
scout’s team simply watched the 
quarterback’s head. No doubt the 
young gridder never realized why 
his team’s best plays were repeat- 
edly smeared. 

A master at watching for tips is 
Lou Brownson, head coach at Holy 
Cross High school in New Orleans, 
and former line coach at Virginia 
Military academy. He is rated as 
one of the finest scouts in the 
South. His graduation thesis at 
Loyola was entitled An Analysts 
and Investigation of Football Scout- 
ing. 

Watching a football game with 
the Holy Cross coach is an eerie 
sensation. He seems to have 12 
pairs of eyes. He has kept several 
of his VMI reports. They are mon- 
umental. After ten to 15  single- 
spaced pages devoted to diagrams 
of enemy plays and general infor- 
mation, there follows an individual 
analysis of each of 40-odd_per- 
formers. 

Here is a sample taken from a 
report on a 1946 Virginia-George 
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Washington game Brownson cov- 
ered. “Papit—No. 87—2nd year— 
19—6 feet—192. Fast, active, hard 
runner. A climax runner. Best 
plays: 32h, 31h, 32 and 31 off dou- 
ble wing T. Will hit 38 and 37 but 
not often. Can go all the way at 
any time. Arm tackling will not 
stop him. They believe in him. He 
puts them over the goal or runs 
them out of holes. Not as good a 
blocker as Jones, 88. A defeat of 
Virginia begins first with the stop- 
ping of Papit and second with the 
rushing of McCrary, the passer.” 

So on for each player who ap- 
peared in the game. And this was 
during two-platoon days! 

Strangely, return of limited sub- 
stitution has not made scouting 
more simple, but actually slightly 
harder, say the scouts. “In unlim- 
ited substitution, usually one boy 
played offense and one defense at 
each position,” says Vinzant. “And 
they were usually competent at 
their specialties. Now we have two 
or three playing both ways at each 
post and each will normally have 
a weakness on either offense or 
defense. Our job is to spot it, if 
we can.” 

Today’s coaches will tell you that 
there is an answer for the many 
upsets that occur during a football 
season. The answer is alert and 
widespread scouting. 


Tue wisk man endeavors to outshine himself; the fool, to outshine others. 


Helen Mull. 











Here’s How To Do Your 
Christmas Shopping Quickly! 


UST sit in your easy chair at home and do a// of your Christmas shopping in 
just a few minutes! No need to spend hours searching through crowded stores. 

No need to guess about colors or sizes. No need to worry if your gifts will 
please. For here is the easy—the sensible—the economical way to please everyone 
on your gift list. Just tear out the convenient Christmas Gift Form; jot down the 
names and addresses of those you want to remember; then drop the self-addressed 
envelope into the mail at once! No stamp is needed. And your Christmas shopping 
is finished! And remember two other important advantages: 1. You don’t have to 
pay until next January, and 2. A beautifully colored Christmas card is furnished 
with each subscription, and will be mailed announcing the Gift in your name, 


I read it from cover to cover and en- 
joy everything. They say there’s always 
room for improvement but I’m stumped 
to suggest something better in The 
Catholic Digest. 


I have been a reader of The Catholic 
Digest since its birth. Only yesterday I 
came across an old copy of the Digest. 
It was dated December, 1936, Vol. 1, 
No. 2. Even in its infancy it was a fine 
book. In this 18-year old copy there is 
a subscription blank inviting subscrip- 
tions as gifts for Christmas, and the 
price remains the same today as in 
those days. This is remarkable, as I 
know of no other publication that has 
not increased subscription rates. You 
will be pleased to hear that in our work 
of visiting hospitals, distributing Cath- 
olic literature, many, many times we 
are asked for The Catholic Digest. Non- 
Catholics like it for the straightforward 
way it tells the story.—Elizabeth M. 
Moeller, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


For some eight months I have been 
taking home new issues of The Cath- 
olic Digest, and I know you will be hap- 
py to know that our family of four read 
it through from cover to cover. In fact, 
this magazine is seldom laid down by 
any reader until he or she has com- 
pleted it. 

I can truthfully say The Catholic Di- 
gest is the one publication we find on 
the newsstand that is fit throughout for 
the children to read. Our boy and girl 


are both eager readers, and we have 
tried to properly supervise their read- 
ing matter. My wife and I were de- 
lighted with ihe reception they gave 
The Catholic Digest. 

I think you will be interested to know 
that ours is an Episcopalian family. We 
are, my wife and I, ready to begin tak- 
ing instructions but are taking a slow 
pace in this direction in order to give 
our two teen-agers a little more time to 
acclimate themselves to the change. 

My wife was raised in a firm Presby- 
terian family and I have had to let her 
“feel” her way with no pressure on my 

art. You will, no doubt, be happy to 

now that The Catholic Digest has had a 
very profound influence on her. 
—Milton M. Brett, Gig Harbor, Wash. 


JUST DO THIS! 


. Tear out the convenient order 
form facing this page. 

. Jot down the names and address- 
es of all those to whom you de- 
sire to send gift subscriptions. If 
there is not enough space, use a 
plain piece of paper and enciose 
in the handy envelope pocket. 

. Fold and seal the envelope and 
mail at once. It is already ad- 
dressed and needs no stamp. 

. Don't worry about paying now — 
wait until you receive our bill 
next January. 
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Bread Can Be Good 


The Trappist monks go back to the 
prechemistry days of bread baking 


By O. A 


HE pays of home-baked family 

bread have gone for most peo- 
ple. Neither housewives nor hired 
help wish to return to the time 
when 95% of our bread was home- 
baked. Today commercial bakeries 
produce 95% of the bread eaten in 
the U.S., and they offer an amaz- 
ing variety. At one Philadelphia 
supermarket, I counted more than 
50. varieties. 

Commercial baking has grown 
into such a big business that 45,000 
bread-baking plants turn out 50 
million loaves a day. If all those 
loaves were placed end to end ev- 
ery month, a path could be paved 
with bread all of the way to the 
moon. To maintain such produc- 
tion, the U.S. alone grows more 
than a billion bushels of wheat a 
year. This is more wheat than the 
whole world produced a few gen- 
erations back. 

Bread has been the world’s most 
popular food since very early times. 
Bread was made because people 
liked it; hence it became a univer- 
sal food, the staff of life. 

Much of the credit for the palat- 
ability of bread must go to the 
wheat grain itself. Only wheat, and 
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to a much lesser extent, rye, flours 
make a dough elastic enough to 
hold yeast-gas bubbles and give a 
raised loaf. Add to this all the 
sugars, starches and proteins of a 
grain of wheat, and it stands forth 
as the ideal food fashioned by God 
to feed the human race. There is 
much meaning in the petition of 
the Lord’s Prayer: “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” 

By trailing the wheat grain back 
far enough in history, it is possible 
to reconstruct its use and abuse by 
endless generations. 

A pounding process probably 
was early man’s first way of turn- 
ing acorns, grain, and other seeds 
into flour. Then one of the greatest 
culinary hits of all time was made 
by one of our early forefathers who 
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got the bright idea of placing two 
large, disk-shaped stones one atop 
the other. He dribbled wheat be- 
tween them, while a _ donkey 
turned the top stone, and thus pro- 
duced a continuous stream of flour. 
For thousands of years thereafter 
the milling process changed scarce- 
ly at all. 

Also back in the dim past, anoth- 
er significant discovery was made, 
quite accidentally. Some one, hav- 
ing mixed flour and water and 
having shaped the resultant paste 
into disks, was too tired (or lazy) 
to bake them promptly into the 
original “hardtack.” Instead, he 
set aside the batch of paste and let 
it stand until the following morn- 
ing. 

Much to his astonishment, when 
he looked at his disks of paste the 
next morning, they were no longer 
flat. They had grown to several 
times their original size. He fear- 
fully stuck the fattened disks into 
the oven anyway. He had discov- 
ered bread! 

The baking of leavened bread 
even back in the days of the patri- 
archs can be inferred from Genesis. 
But it was not until the great Louis 
Pasteur searched the world of the 
“invisible” with his microscope 
that the world first understood 
what happens when a paste of 
flour and water is allowed to “age” 
overnight, Pasteur’s discoveries ex- 
plained the phenomenon in this 
manner: spores of yeast settled in 
the dough, multiplied fantastically, 
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and, in the process, gave off car- 
bon dioxide gas. Tiny bubbles of 
the gas permeated the dough, 
which captured them in little pock- 
ets and thus expanded. Baking ex- 
pelled the gas, but the leavening 
was already done, and the bread 
remained light and well-textured. 

Mechanical inventions now make 
possible the mass production of 
bread, and have just about dealt a 
deathblow to the hand-kneaded 
whole-wheat loaf. This is especially 
true in the U.S., where the stand- 
ard of living is so high that people 
seldom eat bread for itself alone. 
Rather, most Americans use bread 
as a neutral background for other 
foods, and prefer white bread. 

Back in the 20's, soon after the 
combine harvester came into wide- 
spread use on prairie wheatlands, 
commercial bakers began to have 
trouble with the quality of their 
bread. The difficulty was traced to 
a change of character in the flour 
that was milled from the combine- 
harvested grain. When the conven- 
tional grain binders were used, the 
bundles of wheat were commonly 
shocked in the field and left until 
threshing ume. During this period, 
a little of the grain would sprout. 
The sprouting would be insignifi- 
cant, not enough to damage the 
crop in normal weather, but it did 
cause certain enzymes to form 
which were found to be beneficial 
in breadmaking. 

When the binders were replaced 
by the combines, the grain was not 
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left in the field. Thus it did not 
have the opportunity to sprout, it 
did not develop needed enzymes, 
and the flour milled from the 
wheat did not act right in the 
bakery. 

The remedy was obvious: add 
enzymes. This was first done by 
malting some wheat (that is, al- 
lowing it to sprout), drying it, and 
grinding it into a flour that could 
be mixed with the regular flour. 
More recently, chemists have de- 
veloped enzymes that are sold to 
commercial bakeries. 

Then, too, the invention of high- 
speed milling machinery automa- 
tically resulted in a progressively 
more efficient removal of the bran 
and wheat germ from wheat, two 
ingredients known to have impor- 
tant health-giving qualities. Fortu- 
nately, paralleling the mechanical 
advancements for milling grain, 
great progress also was made in the 
science of nutrition. These develop- 
ments lie behind the whole-wheat- 
versus-white-bread controversy. 

At the heart of the modern mill- 
ing process is a series of pairs of 
steel rollers with progressively fin- 
er corrugations. Revolving toward 
each other, the pairs of rollers pul- 
verize the wheat kernels finer and 
finer. And between each set of roll- 
ers the stream passes through flour 
bolters, which sift off the bran and 
wheat germ. Eliminate the germ 
from wheat flour and you rob it of 
its chief source of vitamins and 
minerals, including iron, thiamine, 
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riboflavin, and the nicotinic acid. 

It was not until the middle 1930's 
that nutrition experts discovered 
the importance of the B-complex 
vitamins. Deficiencies in those vita- 
mins were undermining the na- 
tion’s health. Acute B-vitamin de- 
ficiencies can result in such diseases 
as pellagra. Physicians estimated 
that for every clear-cut case of such 
a disease, and thousands of cases 
had turned up, there then were ten 
or more slightly milder, undiag- 
nosed cases. An intensive cam- 
paign was inaugurated to add the 
missing ingredients to milled wheat 
flour. 

In 1941, the National Nutrition 
conference, under the leadership of 
Dr. Russel M. Wilder of the Mayo 
clinic, successfully launched a na- 
tion-wide campaign for “bread en- 
richment.” Many states have since 
made it compulsory, and others are 
seeking to enact similar legislation. 
With or without such laws, it is es- 
timated that more than 85% of all 
white bread sold in the U.S. today 
is enriched. 

There is, however, much justifi- 
cation for the stand taken by many 
that “bread enrichment,” the addi- 
tion of iron and the B-complex vi- 
tamins, is only a compromise solu- 
tion to the problem. No one knows 
for sure what other vital chemical 
ingredients of the wheat kernel are 
missing from milled white flour. 
Many argue that the only way ycu 
can get all the health-giving chem- 
icals in wheat is to eat whole wheat. 
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There are firms in the U.S. that 
do sell bread made from  stone- 
ground whole wheat. The Trap- 
pist monks, also, are known for 
their delicious and wholesome 
whole-wheat breads, made from 
wheat with all the natural ingredi- 
ents that God put into it, I eat 
Trappist bread, and I am _ con- 
vinced that it has a something in it 
that is lacking in commercial en- 
riched breads. 

Visit a Trappist monastery such 
as the one at Pifford, N. Y. Notice 
the robust health of those holy, 
hard-working men; study _ their 
record of longevity; watch their 
boundless energy; and then reflect 
on their delicious “bread from 
wheat as God made it”—it has 
much more to it than meets the 
eye or the palate. 

The popularity of white bread is 
a modern enigma. I have ques- 
tioned many millers and_ bakers 
about it, and all of them are as 
puzzled as anybody else. “We can, 
will, and do sell all the whole- 
wheat flour that is demanded of 
us,” they tell me; “but the pub- 
lic’s taste for whole-wheat bread 
amounts to considerably less than 
5% of the nation’s bread output.” 

Dr. Clive M. McCay of Cornell 
university is one person who has 


recognized the nutritional virtues 
of the kind of “unadulterated” 
bread that the Trappist monks 
thrive on. Dr. McCay has devel- 
oped a yardstick loaf which is en- 
riched with an ample supply of 
wheat germ. Experimental animals 
fed exclusively on this bread grew 
stronger and healthier than control 
animals. Yet, people still will not 
take to bread reenforced with the 
natural whole-wheat germ. 

Young and old alike, most of us 
have never known or have almost 
forgotten how delicious bread can 
be. Modern advertising of enriched 
white bread pictures it as pure, san- 
itary, wholesome, nutritious, clean, 
white, and beautiful. Many people 
will counter that it is also almost 
tasteless, Instead of a rich, crunchy, 
satisfying crust, it has a thin, taste- 
less, flabby coating. 

Gone is the tantalizing, mouth- 
watering fragrance that crept 
through our house, awakening 
healthy appetites, in the days when 
mom baked bread for dad and her 
eight children. But today in our 
house, we can at least eat a deli- 
cious loaf of nutritious bread made 
from wheat flour as God grew it. 
It is shipped to us regularly, and 
we get it simply by saying, “Pass 
the Trappist monk’s bread, please!” 


Four aptes were discussing politics, three of them in an increasingly heated 
manner. As the arguments changed to insults, the one woman who had been 
silent finally spoke her piece. “Stop yapping about Right and Left. The im- 
portant thing to remember is that there’s an Above and Below.” 

Oren Arnold in Presbyterian Life. 








Which part of the paper do you 
read—the ads or the editorials? 


Diary of a Crime 


Condensed from the 


Catholic 


HIs Is THE diary of a crime. 

Sept. 17, 1954. The Cleve- 

land Catholic Universe Bul- 
letin publishes the Legion of De- 
cency rating on the film Violated. 
It is condemned as “offensive to 
morality and decency.” (This rat- 
ing is a warning that Violated is 
an occasion of mortal sin to which 
no one has the moral right to ex- 
pose himself.) 

Sept. 20. Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland Press and Cleveland 
News begin running a daily series 
of advertisements for Violated, an- 
nouncing its coming to the Lower 
Mall theater. (The Lower Mall 
shows such pictures as a matter of 
policy. Catholics who take the Le- 
gion of Decency pledge oblige 
themselves to avoid it, even when 
it books for showing an occasional 
good film.) 

Sept. 23. The three daily news- 
papers begin listing the showing 
times of Violated in their theater 
guides. 

The Plain Dealer devotes a pic- 
ture and a half-column of type to 


Universe Bulletin* 


ad which says, “William Holden, 
producer, director and star of Vio- 
lated,” is to appear at the theater on 
opening night. (Holden, who re- 
ceived an Academy award this year, 
has no known connection with the 
film. The actual producer and fea- 
tured player is a man named Wim 
Holland.) 

Sept. 24. Plain Dealer critic Ward 
Marsh says Violated is “slanted to- 
ward grabbing a few fast bucks” 
and “more often boring than ex- 
citing.” He finds no fault with the 
Lower Mall for showing it. 

Cleveland News critic Arthur 
Spaeth prints a mildly favorable 
review of Violated. 

Sept. 25. Press critic Omar Ran- 
ney says: “For most of its length 
the movie is concerned with the 
morbid, repulsive details in the life 
of a sex ‘psycho.’ [It| is poorly 
played, poorly written and poorly 
directed. It is a revolting picture.” 

Near Ranney’s review is an ad 
for the picture. 

Sept. 27. Robert L. Taylor, 21, an 
office worker for the Veterans ad- 


an effort to stimulate advance inter- ministration, goes alone to the 
est in Violated. It also carries an Lower Mall, where he watches 
*Chancery Bldg., Cathedral Square, 1027 Superior Ave. N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio. Oct. I, 1954. ( 
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goes out to 


Violated. Aroused, he 
look for a woman. 

Sept. 28. Driving home early it 
the morning after an unsuccessful 
search, the youth sees Elaine Gal- 
lagher, 21, walking to her home 
on Gladys Ave., Lakewood. 

He gets out-of his car, hits her 
with a wrapped brick. She screams. 
He runs. Police catch him. 

He says, “I never had anything 
affect me like that before. The 


movie was about a sex maniac who 
murders three or four women. I 


DIGEST 


On page 28, the Press runs an ad 
for the picture. 

The News carries a similar re- 
port—and a similar ad. 

Sept. 29. The Plain Dealer runs 
the ad on page 23. On page 14 it 
editorializes: “He said he couldn’t 
understand his actions. We can’t 
either. But even more, we can’t un- 
derstand why pictures of this type 
are permitted to be shown!” 

A man at the Veterans adminis- 
tration says, “Taylor was one of 
the finest guys that ever walked 


into this office. He had a good 
reputation. We’re sick about this.” 

Sept. 30. Press, News, and Plain 
Dealer print advertisements for 
Violated. 


wanted to go out and do the same 
thing.” 

The Press reports the assault on 
the front page, reminding readers 
of Ranney’s criticism of Violated. 


With Relish 


Gienn “Por” Warner died this year at 83. At Carlisle, Cornell, Pitt, and 
Stanford, he coached many of football’s greatest stars. Warner called Ernie 
Nevers his best player, but his favorite was Jim Thorpe, because Thorpe 
loved the game the same way he did. Until the day he died, he never forgot 
Thorpe’s excuse for failing to break up an opponent’s pass: “It looked so 
pretty.” Time (20 Sept. °54). 
Owe eveninc long ago in Amherst, Mass., Edward Dickinson, father of 
poetess Emily Dickinson, rang the town fire bell. As the townspeople poured 
from their houses shouting “Where’s the fire?” he pointed to a gorgeous pink 
and gold sunset. He had summoned all his neighbors to share his pleasure. 
Halford E. Luccock in Like A Mighty Army (Oxford Univ. Press). 


A crry-counciL meeting in California was disrupted by an earthquake. Coun- 
cilmen tumbled out of the building in record time. Someone, however, 
thought more of a good pun than his own safety. When the councilmen 
returned to their meeting, they found written across the minutes: “On motion 


of the City Hall, the council adjourned.” Sidney Yates. 





Your Doctor Bills 


Should your doctor be criticized for the 
high cost of your illness? 


By Rotanp H. Bere 


Condensed from Look* 


BUSINESSMAN went to his 
A doctor for a checkup. The 

examination lasted about 35 
minutes. The doctor went over 
him, took samples of blood and 
urine, and then sent him down the 
hall to have a chest X ray. When 
he was ready to leave, the man 
asked about the fee, but the doctor 
waved him off airily, “Let’s not 
worry about that.” 

Two days later, the physician 
phoned to tell the patient that he 
had found nothing wrong with 
him. The man was pleased, but his 
satisfaction changed to anger a few 
days later when he received the 
doctor’s bill. It was brief: “For pro- 
fessional services, $40.” To the pa- 
tient, it seemed like “highway rob- 
bery to charge $40 for a half-hour’s 
work.” 

Medical societies insist that most 
complaints of bill padding are 
simply misunderstandings between 
physician and patient. They urge 
doctors to discuss fees frankly with 
their patients before any extensive 
work is done. And they advise that 
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the bill be itemized so that the 
patient may know exactly what he 
is paying for. 

Most of the difficulty over the 
$40 bill could have been avoided, 
they point out, if the physician had 
sent a bill showing: “blood count, 
$5; blood chemistry, $10; urinalysis, 
$5; X ray, $15; office visit, $5.” Of 
course, the patient might have ob- 
jected even then about the high 
cost of medical care, but at least 
he would not have heaped all the 
blame on the physician. 

Just how high is the cost of med- 
ical care? A survey was made re- 
cently by the Health Information 
foundation, a fact-finding organiza- 
tion supported by donations from 
leading drug manufacturers. Inves- 
tigators from the University of Chi- 
cago’s National Opinion Research 
center interviewed 2,800 families, 
comprising some 9,000 persons in 
varying income brackets. 

For all families in the U.S., the 
total bill for medical care, and that 
includes hospitals, doctors, prescrip- 
tion drugs, dentists, and nurses, 
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was an estimated $10.2 billion. For 
the average family, it meant an ex- 
penditure of $205. 

Is more than $10 billion too high 
a price for medical care? That is 
the crucial question being hotly 
debated in medical and lay ,circles. 
The HIF, which remains neutral in 
the controversy, as a fact-finding 
body, merely points out that this 
bill represents, for 58% of families, 
about 5% or less of family income. 
And that, they add, has been a fair- 
ly steady percentage over many 
years. For the other 42% of all 


families, medical bills cost them, in 
varying degrees, up to 100% of 
their incomes. 

The HIF survey revealed a tre- 
voluntary 


mendous growth in 
health insurance. Nearly 90 million 
people, or 58% of the nation, are 
covered by some form of health in- 
surance. But although more than 
half the population had some cov- 
erage through voluntary health in- 
surance, the benefits paid for only 
15% of last year’s $10-billion medi- 
cal-care bill. Suppose, say critics of 
the present free-enterprise medical 
system, that voluntary health insur- 
ance, such as we have today, con- 
tinues its expansion so that every 
man, woman and child is covered. 
The public, they assert, would still 
have to dig into its own pockets 
for more than 70% of the costs of 
medical care. 

Whether insurance should pay 
all or only a part of medical-care 
costs is the fundamental question. 


December 


The American Medical association 
upholds the free-enterprise system 
for medicine. It says that the prob- 
lem is being met by the steady in- 
crease in voluntary health insur- 
ance. AMA economist Dr. Frank 
Dickinson says, “The function of 
insurance is to take the sting out 
of medical-care costs. It is wrong 
to expect insurance to cover all of 
the bill.” 

Among the many who oppose this 
view is Dr. James Howard Means 
of Boston, formerly chief medical 
officer at the Massachusetts General 
hospital and a practicing physician 
for 40 years. He does not wish to 
see the government take control of 
medicine, but he does emphasize 
the point that the illness of any 
individual is an economic and so- 
cial loss to the community. There- 
fore, he says, it is a proper concern 
of government. He believes that 
some help from the government, 
national, state or local, may be nec- 
essary to bring adequate medical 
care within the reach of all citizens. 
Prepayment plans which provide 
comprehensive benefits are attain- 
able, he contends, pointing to a 
number of such plans successfully 
operating in local areas throughout 
the country. And to the oft-repeated 
claim that American medicine is 
the best in the world, Dr. Means 
retorts, “Best for whom? Doctors, 
patients, or everybody?” 

That American medicine is rath- 
er good for doctors is attested by 
Harvard Professor of Economics 
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Seymour Harris. He says, “The 
average income of physicians is 
about three times the average of 
college professors and nearly four 
times that of factory workers.” 
Doctors emphasize the high cost 
of medical education. They point 
out that it takes ten years or more 
for proper training: four years in 
college, four more in medical 
school, and about two years of in- 
terning before a doctor is ready to 
earn his living. And if he wishes to 
specialize, it’s an additional two or 
three years. All told, a medical 


education costs at least $25,000. 
Today, the physician is the best 
paid and most secure of all pro- 
fessional men. A 1951 survey by 
the Department of Commerce re- 


vealed that the average net income 
of physicians was $12,518 a year, 
surpassing that of any other group. 

Since physicians’ or surgeons’ 
fees constitute the largest single 
item in the medical-care bill (37¢ 
out of every dollar spent), the spot- 
light has naturally focused on how 
doctors set their fees. 

How do they decide what to 
charge a patient for an operation, 
office visit or house call? No mat- 
ter how much science has influ- 
enced doctors in the practice of 
medicine, habit and tradition seem 
to govern medical fees. In many 
instances, the chief factors seem 
to be: How much are other phy- 
sicians charging? How big is the 
patient’s income? 

A few years ago, a medical jour- 


nal decided to find out how physi- 
cians set fees. It sent a question- 
naire to more than 1,000 general 
practitioners and obstetricians, ask- 
ing how much they charged for a 
maternity case and how they ar- 
rived at the fee. Most replied that 
they had sliding scales based on 
family earnings and what was cus- 
tomary in the neighborhood. The 
fees ranged from a low of $25 to a 
high of $750. 

Some of the physicians ques- 
tioned about maternity-case fees 
declared they charged a week’s sal- 
ary or income; others said a month’s 
was the rule. A few said it was too 
difficult to find out how much peo- 
ple earn. These physicians said that 
they charge a set fee regardless of 
the patient’s income. 

Medical societies are concerned 
over the public’s growing belief 
that medical fees are too high. 
They are certain that most of the 
complaints are unfounded. They 
point out that people tend to 
shrink from paying for something 
they may not desire but neverthe- 
less must have. To most people, 
medical bills are distasteful, and 
to pay them is unpleasant. 

“If a patient feels that he has 
received a padded bill,” one spokes- 
man advises, he should discuss it 
frankly with his doctor. And if he 
is still not satisfied, he can take the 
matter before the grievance com- 
mittee of the local medical society, 
whose function is to protect the pa- 
tient.” 








Russia has been working for years to 
establish bases in a vitally strategic area 


The Arctic: 


Crossroads of the World 


By Joun F. STANWELL-FLETCHER 
Condensed from the New York Times Magazine* 


HEN Most Americans think 
about the Arctic they imag- 


ine great stretches of snow and 


ice where mere survival is difficult. 
But to hundreds of thousands of 
Russians the Arctic is perfectly fa- 
miliar. 

Since the early 20’s, the Russians 


have carried on an intensive study 
of the Arctic. Long-range planning 
and a rigid timetable have resulted 
in a vast Arctic operation which 
the rest of the world can only 
guess at. Recent reports say that 
Soviet planes have reconnoitered 
American-occupied Arctic ice is- 
lands. Soviet press dispatches have 
revealed hitherto closely guarded 
secrets of Arctic research. This 
news has aroused new speculation 
about Soviet activity in the area. 
It has also served to raise again 
the question of America’s own po- 
sition in the Arctic. 

Strategically, the Arctic is im- 
portant because transpolar flight 
provides the shortest route between 
America and Asia; it would be- 
come our first line of defense 


Times Square, Ne York City. Oct. 3, 
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tion. Commercial air lines, too, 
look to the Arctic as the future 
crossroads of world air traffic. Sci- 
entists regard the region as impor- 
tant for its mineral deposits, which 
include uranium, and for its use as 
a base in long-range weather fore- 
casting. 

What kind of place is the Arctic, 
really? The Arctic Circle was arbi- 
trarily placed at 66° 30’ north lati- 
tude long ago. All beyond it was 
labeled the Frigid zone. Today the 
southern limit of the Arctic, accord- 
ing to climate, is the 50° F. iso- 
therm for the warmest month. It 
Co., 
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THE ARCTIC: 


is a well-defined waving line, in 
some places far south of the so- 


called Arctic Circle and in others 
far north of it. 

Everywhere within this waving 
line a man’s skin tans more deeply 
than it does in California. Beyond 
it, in the so-called Dreaded Bar- 
rens, wild strawberries, dandelions, 
luscious cranberries, and myriads 
of flowers grow in knee-high car- 
pets as far as the eye can see. In- 
sects thrive. Although it is a tree- 
less place, thousands of ducks, 
geese, swans, hawks, sparrows, 
plovers, terns, gulls, owls, and oth- 
er birds lay their eggs and raise 
their young under a warm sun. 
Shrews and mice are there, too. 

Even in winter, tiny footprints 
in the snow mark this area as the 
dwelling place of creatures whose 
cousins live in Manhattan. By win- 
ter’s end the lemming, fox, and 
ptarmigan tracks are crossed and 
recrossed by the prints of Arctic 
hares, polar bears, and caribou. 
From the sea onto the ice come 
hundreds of thousands of seals 
to bear their woolly snow-white 
babies. 

The Arctic has a reputation for 
being depressing. There is snow 
and ice, but the depth of snow in 
the Arctic is usually less than it is 
in Maine or Wyoming during an 
ordinary winter. The long Arctic 
night should not depress anyone 
who has spent his days in an of- 
fice and his nights in an apartment 
building, as many Americans do. 
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It brings a sense of aloneness, but 
not necessarily depression. 

From the air, too, the Polar Pack 
might appear as a frightening 
stretch of snow and ice, ‘pimpled 
here and there with worm-like 
ridges and splintered by sharp 
etched cracks. But such a place can 
only be depressing if not known. 
A better word would be zmpressive. 

For man, the Arctic summer is 
the bad time of the year, with mud, 
flies and mosquitoes, and an ever- 
circling sun which plays havoc 
with regular sleeping hours. Win- 
ter is the good time; it is dark but 
never black. This is the time when 
travel is easy, invigorating, and 
safe. The ice is thick, and the snow 
is hard-packed and good for build- 
ing shelters. 

It is cold, if one looks at ther- 
mometers, but not colder than 
Montana, and no man is there un- 
less he is dressed in warm clothing. 
The popular belief that the Arctic 
is consistently colder as one goes 
farther north is not strictly true, 
for over the ice-packed Polar Ba- 
sin, beyond the northernmost is- 
lands and at the North Pole itself, 
temperatures are generally warmer 
than those on the islands and the 
mainland. 

Another misconception is that 
the Arctic is a dangerous, unlivable 
place. The death rate among Arc- 
tic people is unusually low. Until 
a few years ago there were few dis- 
eases and no epidemics of influ- 


enza. Colds were rare. Then peo- 
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ple of the Temperate zone carried 
their sniveling colds into the Arc- 
tic and killed hundreds of Eskimos 
whose blood streams had never en- 
countered cold germs before. It is 
quite livable in Tiksi, Nordvik, 
Chelyuskin and other Russian Arc- 
tic towns. Healthy, rosy-cheeked 
boys and girls are commoner be- 
yond the Arctic limits than else- 
where in the world today. 

The most important of the myths 
about the Arctic is the belief that 
the Soviets are as weak as the 
Western world is in the Arctic. 

When the Soviets began their re- 
search in the Arctic they ignored 
conventional conceptions, discard- 
ed all idealism, and rejected all 
previous geographical theories. By 
1937, their caterpillars and aero- 
sleds had become the trucks and 
touring cars of the Arctic. Their ski- 
equipped aircraft, operating from 
icefields, tundra, and the Polar 
Basin, included huge four-motored 
transports. By 1937, also, the Sovi- 
ets had devised a method of check- 
ing the thickness and weight-bear- 
ing capacity of sea ice from the 
air, eliminating guesswork and haz- 
ards. 

In the same year, automatic sci- 
entific recording instruments were 
developed for Arctic use. Great 
emphasis was placed on the study 
of salinity in Arctic waters and par- 
ticular attention was given to biol- 
ogy, ichthyology, plankton, food, 
and human relations. Studies of ice 
properties and fractures, and the 
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speed of objects through the Arctic 
waters were carried on. Even the 
aid of animals was enlisted. Soviet 
scientists banded porpoises with 
straps carrying recording instru- 
ments and saddled whales with 
meters and recording devices. In 
the winter of 1936-37 more than 
1,000 trained Arctic personnel op- 
erated 51 Soviet Arctic stations. To- 
day such stations are numbered in 
the hundreds. 

Soviet scientists also investigated 
the thickness of sea ice and estab- 
lished the relationships between 
air temperatures and ice thickness, 
as well as the influence of currents 
on the breakup of ice. Later they 
devised a way to forecast, up to 
two months in advance, the ice 
conditions of almost any given area 
within the Soviet Arctic, and per- 
haps outside. 

The 2nd World War further 
stimulated Soviet efforts in the 
Arctic, where they conducted mili- 
tary campaigns involving more 
than 250,000 men at one time. But 
their conquest of the “Frigid zone” 
had progressed even beyond mili- 
tary operations. 

Tiksi, miles nearer to the North 
Pole than Point Barrow, Alaska, is 
only one of a number of places in 
the Soviet Arctic where men, wom- 
en, and children have learned to 
live and work. Nordvik, with its 
radio station, coal and salt mines, 
and tile factory, has long been an 
active town from which tractor- 
borne scientific expeditions have 
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operated. Dickson Island, a port 
town, is a well-staffed geophysical 
center and air base, and the center 
of a large radio network and ice- 
forecasting service. As many as 25 
ships have been in the port at one 
time. Both Nordvik and Dickson 
are 100 miles farther north than 
Tiksi. 

Cape Chelyuskin, nearer to the 
North Pole than our base at Thule, 
Greenland, has for many years 
been a base for aircraft. Tickhaya 
bay, in the Franz Josef group of is- 
lands, 200 miles farther north than 
Chelyuskin and 575 miles nearer to 
the North Pole than Barrow, has 
also been a general research cen- 
ter for years. 

The most important Russian base 
is on Rudolf island, 80 miles far- 
ther north (475 miles from the 
North Pole and less than 600 miles 
from Greenland). Rudolf island, for 
years the major base for all Arctic 
expeditions and polar research, is 
the nearest Soviet point to Green- 
land and Canada. All these Soviet 
Arctic stations provide the Krem- 
lin with complete data on all 
phases of Arctic operations. 

Before the 2nd World War, 
America’s interest in the Arctic re- 
gions was slight. During the war, 
however, the strategic importance 
of the Arctic regions became ap- 
parent, and with Canadian and 
Danish cooperation we built a few 
airfields and established a small 
number of weather stations wher- 
ever we could put them. When the 
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war ended, our interest cooled. 
Even Canada, with the Arctic at 
its back door, was slow in develop- 
ing a policy for the Far North. 

It was not until after the war, 
when Operation Musk Ox proved 
the possibility of moving men and 
supplies over thousands of miles of 
Arctic terrain, that the U.S. began 
to depart from its romantic visions 
of a storybook Arctic where only 
explorers and scientists could travel. 

Then ice islands became a new 
phrase, though explorers had re- 
ported them 45 years earlier. They 
seemed to offer a cheap base, and 
we occupied them and conducted 
tests and research from them unul 
very recently. 

With our ice-island bases and 
our routine flights over the North 
Pole from Alaska, we seemed to 
feel that we too had “conquered” 
the Arctic, and that little remained 
to be done. In a little over five 
years after the 2nd World War we 
had accomplished what we felt 
was enough to bring us in line 
with the Soviets, and now and 
then we read magazine articles 
showing the dire things that would 
happen to the Soviet should they 
dare to attack us through the 
Arctic. 

The truth is that our accomplish- 
ments in the Arctic are small in 
comparison with the Russians’. 
It is our mental approach that is 
largely responsible; the Arctic is 
not the horrible, hazardous place it 
is popularly thought to be. 














The same qualities mark the Christian 
politician as mark the Christian man 


The Christian in Politics 


By Evcrne J. McCartuy 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


Mr. McCarthy is a Member of Congress 
from the 4th District of Minnesota. 


ope Pius xu has made it clear 

that a true Christian can- 

not ignore politics “wher- 
ever vital interests are at stake; 
where laws concerning the worship 
of God, marriage, the family, the 
schools, the social order, are being 
deliberated; wherever through edu- 
cation the spirit of a nation is be- 
ing forged.” 

The real business of a Christian 
is not to judge the world, but to 
save it. In the great battle between 
good and evil, no front is more im- 
portant than the political one. That 
doesn’t mean that everyone must 
run for political office, or even be- 
come active in a party organiza- 
tion, 

However, every human society is 
political, and every adult member 
of such a society has a duty to take 
an interest in politics. The man 
who says, “Politics is a dirty busi- 
ness; I want no part of it!” is shirk- 
ing his duty, not only as a citizen, 
but as a Christian. 

What marks distinguish the true 
Christian in politics? He is not 
necessarily the one who is seen 
Neu 
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most often participating in public 
religious activities, or conferring 
with Christian leaders. He is not 
necessarily the one who most loud- 
ly proclaims that his position is the 
Christian one. He is not necessarily 
the one who makes a “crusade” of 
every cause. 

The true Christian in politics is 
the one whose decisions or support 
of decisions advance the cause of 
justice. When a political problem 
can be reduced to a simple question 
of feeding the hungry or of not 
feeding them; of ransoming the 
captive or of refusing to ransom 
him; of harboring the harborless, 
or of leaving him homeless—there 
is no doubt as to the Christian po- 
sition. 

Thus he will deal with such po- 
litical problems as overpopulation, 
displaced persons, and _ political 
refugees as Christ would have dealt 
with them, at least insofar as he 
can. His mistakes in problems of 
this kind should be too much le- 
niency rather than fearful self-inter- 
est; an excess of trust, rather than 
of doubt and anxiety. 
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The Christian in politics must 
be always alert to protect the rights 
of individuals and of religious in- 
stitutions from violation by the 
state. He should be the first to de- 
tect and oppose a totalitarian threat 
from whatever quarter it may ap- 
pear, whether from within or out- 
side his own state. 

He should protect the name of 
Christ from abuse and profanation, 
and should himself avoid unjusti- 
fied appeals to religion. He has a 
special duty to keep the things of 
God separate from those of Caesar. 

He should always speak the 
truth, aware that any other action 
would be, as C. S. Lewis says, to 
offer the Author of all truth the 
unclean sacrifice of a lie. He must 
not throw back calumny or slander 
that is hurled at him, but fight 
them with truth and honesty, risk- 


The women of the Al- 
tar society of Our Lady 
of Mt. Carmel church in 
Mt. Carmel, Pa., donated 
old hats to a booth in the 
annual bazaar. The hats were deco- 
rated with such items as_ pencils, 
washcloths, kitchen utensils, and 
fruit. At the bazaar, the hats were 
sold, and the mock style show that 
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ing a defeat.for the sake of truth. 

He should be optimistic rather 
than pessimistic, for hope is a 
Christian virtue. His optimism 
need not be blind nor foolish, for 
the true Christian knows that man 
is liable to err. His attitude should 
rather be the hopeful confidence 
of a man who knows that he can 
depend on God. 

The Christian in politics should 
show respect for the opinion, judg- 
ment, and motives of others. He 
can do this without abandoning his 
own convictions, or conceding that 
those who disagree with him may 
be right. 

Last, but most important of all, 
he should be humble, reflecting in 
his actions his awareness of the 
great mystery of redemption, and 
the shared mystery and dignity of 
all men. 


How Moun Lhunch Sow Yracse . Money 


followed was hilarious entertainment. 
Mrs. Elsie Dunn. 


The Altar society for our church 
in Alva, Okla., dressed dolls to sell 
at a bazaar booth. We bought a gross 
of unclothed dolls at 60¢ a doll, and 
the women of the society dressed 
them from available scraps of ma- 
terial. We averaged a $2 return for 


each 60¢ doll. 


Margaret Middaugh. 


Has your parish employed a novel and interesting plan for raising money? If so, 
write THE Caruotic Dicest. For each letter used, we will pay $10 on publication. 














Nuns With TV 


Know-How 


Pittsburgh's educational station WQED-TV 


is their workshop 


Condensed from the Pittsburgh Press* 


NDER the ash can, Sisters, the 
show’s on the nose.” This 
bit of television lingo might 

puzzle a casual bystander, but the 
16 nuns of the Pittsburgh diocese 
to whom it was addressed knew 
just what to do. They moved for- 
ward under the overhead light, be- 
cause their television program was 
on the air. 

It was all part of a TV work- 
shop put on last summer at the di- 
ocesan radio and TV studios re- 
cently established in the Pitts- 
burgh diocese. The 16 nuns were 
taught by an old hand at a new 
business, Sister Mary Rosalie of the 
Sisters of Charity. For five years 
Sister Rosalie has taught some 800 
Catholic students all phases of ra- 
dio and TV production, including 
acting, script writing, and_ tech- 
nical procedure. 

Sister Mary Rosalie knows her 
job. She serves on the board of di- 
rectors of Catholic Broadcasters, 
the national organization spark- 
plugged by Father Pat Peyton, of 
Mutual’s Family Theater fame. 

sburgh, Pa. g. 19, 1954. 
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Last year she took special training 
in Hollywood, and came to know 
such stars as Edward Arnold and 
Ann Blyth, both of whom showed 
great interest in her progress in 
show business. 

Sister Rosalie is frank to admit 
that the workshop offered quite a 
challenge. “I was a little bit afraid, 
at first. I’ve taught plenty of chil- 
dren, but I’d never had Sisters in 
my class before.” 

The material was not all foreign 
to the nuns, however. They teach 
drama and English classes in their 
respective grade and high schools 
and represent five Religious Com- 
munities: Dominicans, Benedic- 
tines, Felicians, Sisters of Mercy, 
and Sisters of Charity. 

But it was a new twist for them 
to find themselves in a_ school 
where youngsters assign the home- 
work. But that’s the way it is. Sis- 
ter Rosalie got some of the kids 
she’s been teaching for the last five 
years to help her teach the nuns. 
Her cight tender-age volunteers 
are “experts” in their own art, en- 
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gineering, or announcing lines. 
Others of Sister Rosalie’s pupils 
now broadcast over the educational 
channel woep-tv and on the com- 
mercial outlets wKkyF-tv and wyac- 
TV. 

By last fall, Sister Rosalie’s inter- 
est in radio and television was pay- 
ing off. Sister Francis De Sales 
Joyce of St. Anselm school in Pitts- 
burgh, one of her students, put on 
a series of eight programs which 
went out from woeEp-tv. The broad- 
casts were made every Monday aft- 
ernoon at 2 o'clock, and were part 
of the School-Time program, Lan- 
guage Arts in the Primary Grades. 
On Sept. 16, the Pittsburgh diocese 
presented Musart Studies the Op- 
era, illustrated by selected arias 
from famous operas. Other ambi- 
tious programs are in the mill, 
some of them to be produced in 
cooperation with Duquesne univer- 
sity. 

Another of Sister Rosalie’s work- 
shop members, Sister M. Jeremy of 
St. Luke’s High school, Pittsburgh, 
creates papier-maché puppets which 
have already won contracts on one 
of the woeEp-tv art shows. 

The artists and performers for 
the waeEp-Tv series were chosen 
from various parishes and high 
schools in the diocese. Sister Rosa- 
lie is counting on the Sisters at- 
tending her workshops to be talent 
scouts for future programs. 

But Sister Rosalie’s influence goes 
beyond the diocese of Pittsburgh. 
Last summer Sister Marguerite of 


the Sisters of Mercy, a member of 
the workshop, prepared a script for 
The Merchant of Venice, which 
was presented at the Catholic Uni- 
versity theater. And Sister Francis 
Raphael, of the Dominican Order, 
did the songs and story for a musi- 
cal about a girl from Kalamazoo. 
And Sister Kathleen of Mount 
Mercy academy prepared the kick- 
off TB campaign script for a 
broadcast from McKeesport. 

What do the Catholics of Pitts- 
burgh make of all this? Msgr. 
Thomas J. Quigley, superintendent 
of Pittsburgh Catholic schools, has 
this to say. “Educational television 
is, of course, a wonderful medium 
in the classroom, and I am happy 
that television sets are being in- 
stalled in our schools. But I want 
to stress the influence of education- 
al television in the home. Televi- 
sion has such an impact on our 
children that it can be used with 
programs such as those we have 
had at woeED-tv to extend enor- 
mously the influence of our teach- 
ers outside the classroom.” 

And the Pittsburgh Catholic, ofh- 
cial organ of the Pittsburgh dio- 
cese, made this editorial comment. 
“The ambitious project of a non- 
commercial, educational television 
station is getting under way here, 
after a long period of hopeful talk, 
followed by serious planning. If 
things go as well from now on as 
they have thus far, the new station 
will be> a wholesome, uplifting 
force.” 











Muskie of Maine 


Honesty and a lot of personality put a Catholic into the Maine 
governor's seat for the first time in more than 100 years 


By Jerome F. Connor 


\ORTY-YEAR-OLD Edmund Six- 


| | tus Muskie of Waterville 
| | was elected governor of 
Maine Sept. 13. He was the first 
Democrat in 20 years to capture 
that office and the first Catholic 
ever to be elected governor of the 
Pine Tree state. 

Only one other Catholic has ever 
occupied the governor’s chair, and 
that was more than 100 years ago, 
in 1843. Edward Kavanagh was not 
elected, but was appointed to the 
office by Gov. John Fairfield, who 
resigned to move up to the U.S. 
Senate. In his upset victory, Muskie 
had to overcome a lot of tradition 
and some prejudice. 

With his 27-year-old wife Jane 
and his two children, Stephen, five, 
and Ellen, three, he drove the 
length and breadth of the state, 
covering more than 20,000 miles. 
He talked on street corners with 
townsfolk, went by boat to meet 
island fishermen, waited outside 
mill gates to greet industrial work- 
ers, and walked into farmyards 
and fields to shake hands with 
farmers. 

“He met a lot of people who 





liked him instantly,” one influen- 
tial Republican confessed. “Why, 
when we went into one of the sea- 
coast towns after Muskie had been 
there, a lobsterman who had been 
a dyed-in-the-wool Republican all 
his life told us that the only can- 
didate making any sense was the 
Democrat who looked like Abe 


Lincoln.” He was not alone. 

Many throughout the state were 
startled at the striking resemblance 
Ed Muskie bears to Lincoln. His 
tall, lanky frame, slight jutting jaw, 
and stooped shoulders, plus his 
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soft, hand-folded bow tie, make 
him look like Honest Abe. 

Working nearly 18 hours a day, 
seven days a week, Muskie reached 
little plantations and towns from 
one side of the state to the other. 
But Muskie made certain that his 
itinerary was planned so that he 
could get to Mass on Sundays. 
Democratic State Committee Chair- 
man Frank Morey Coffin, a Prot- 
estant, showed the greatest concern 
for Muskie’s spiritual welfare. One 
member of the campaign team said 
that Coffin “now knows where ev- 
ery Catholic church in the state is, 
and also at what time the Masses 
are said.” 

Ironically, it was a religious in- 
terest that almost kept Muskie 


from entering the gubernatorial 
race. When Muskie was keynoter 


at the Democratic state conven- 
tion held in Lewiston, he was 
approached by party leaders and 
asked to run. He declined at that 
time, saying he had commitments 
that wouldn’t allow him the time 
to conduct an effective campaign. 
For the moment they let him go. 

However, two bigger Democrats 
prevailed on the state leaders to 
keep after him. They were Stephen 
Mitchell, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National committee, and W. 
Averell Harriman, the Democratic 
candidate for governor of New 
York. 

Both Mitchell and Harriman 
kept in constant touch with Maine 
party leaders, and told them to 
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approach Muskie at the crucial 
time, just before they were ready 
to announce their complete slate 
of candidates, and invite, inveigle, 
or importune him into running. 
When the leaders finally did ap- 
proach Muskie they learned the 
real reason why he felt he couldn’t 
accept the nomination. It concerned 
the Sisters of Charity hospital in 
Waterville. 

Last spring, while finishing off 
an upstairs bedroom (carpentry is 
Ed’s hobby) he stepped back to 
survey the work, and _ crashed 
through a temporary bannister, 
tumbling down a full flight of 
stairs. He was in the Sisters’ hospi- 
tal from April 24 to June 16, forced 
to spend many weeks immobile 
with his back arched, his head 
back, and his feet planted on the 
bed. During that time, he learned 
that the institution was in danger 
of being closed because of financial 
burdens. That must not happen! 

After his discharge, he began 
preliminary plans to raise money 
for the hospital. When party leader 
F. Harold Dubord, Maine’s “Mr. 
Democrat,” learned it was this that 
was preventing Muskie from ac- 
cepting the nomination he acted 
immediately. He contacted his son, 
Richard, 32-year-old mayor of Wat- 
erville and Muskie’s brother-in-law, 
Howard Gray, chairman of the 
hospital’s citizen’s committee, and 
they launched a drive. 

With Muskie as chairman, the 


drive became an instant success, 
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and $100,000 was raised among the 
city’s 10,000 population in just a 
few weeks. Most people considered 
the feat remarkable; the Sisters, 
however, weren’t too surprised. 
“But only Ed Muskie could have 
done it,” they said. 

“While he was hospitalized, near- 
ly every lawyer in town offered to 
spend some time each day in Ed’s 
office so that his business wouldn’t 
fall off,” his secretary, Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Hutchinson, said. 

Four of Waterville’s lawyers, 
three of them Republicans, did ro- 
tate in running his office, without 
pay. 

With this project out of the way, 
Muskie announced that he would 
enter the political wars. It was his 
first attempt at a state-wide office, 
but he was by no means a political 
neophyte. After being discharged 
as a lieutenant from the navy in 
1946, where he served in both the 
Atlantic and Pacific as chief engi- 
neering ofhcer aboard a destroyer 
escort, Muskie ran for the state 
legislature, and won handily. 

It was at this time that Muskie 
met his future wife, pretty, bru- 
nette Jane Grey. Two years later, 
they were married in Sacred Heart 
church in Waterville. Jane will be 
the youngest first lady ever to oc- 
cupy the governor’s mansion at 
Augusta, and the youngest first 
Jady in the 48 states. 

In 1948 and 1950, Muskie was re- 
elected, and named minority lead- 
er. In 1950, however, he resigned 


to accept the position of state di- 
rector of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. The job was offered by 
former national OPA director Mike 
DiSalle. 

When Ed finally decided to re- 
turn to his law practice late in 1952, 
DiSalle was quoted: “No director 
in the country conducted a more 
efficient office than Ed Muskie.” 

He campaigned for the gover- 
norship hard and effectively, but, 
true to his promise, refused to dis- 
cuss anything but the issues. Wear- 
ing a brace to support his back, and 
often in pain while speaking, 


Muskie gave the state one of the 
highest-level campaigns in many a 
Yankee moon. He won by 22,375. 

He was born in the little western- 
Maine paper town of Rumford, 


one of six children in a close-knit 
and religious family. His father 
came to America from Poland, and 
worked as a tailor. His parents still 
live in Rumford. They are proud 
to see their son not only as the first 
elected Catholic governor but also 
the first of Polish descent. 

At present, while Jane prepares 
to move into the governor’s man- 
sion and continues to explain to 
the children that their daddy is 
now the political head of the state, 
Ed Muskie is busy giving his win- 
ning formula to the Democratic 
National committee and Adlai 
Stevenson. His advice is simple. 
“Tell the people the truth; give 
them the facts and the rest will 
come easy.” 





If Your Boy Is Bright 


It is your responsibility to see that 
he gets the special guidance 
he needs 


By JEANNE O. WELLENKAMP 
Condensed from Think* 





S YOUR CHILD exceptionally 
bright? Of course, most par- 
2 ents like to think so, but if 
your youngster is genuinely gifted, 
you have an important responsi- 
bility. For the children of today 
will determine the kind of world 
we will live in tomorrow. And it 
is primarily up to you, as a parent, 
to see to it that your child’s talent 
is recognized and properly trained. 
Otherwise it may be misdirected or 
destroyed. 

Modern psychologists contradict 
the old idea that an_ intelligent 
youngster will make his way in 
spite of all odds. He will tend to 
do so, but if he meets with mis- 
understanding and rebuffs, he may 
either retreat from society or turn 
against it. Thus, some gifted chil- 
dren grow up to fill routine jobs, 
although they could have devel- 
oped into leaders. Other brilliant 
youngsters vent their intellectual 
frustrations in ways that lead to 
juvenile court. 

If there is a gifted child in your 
family, how can you recognize 
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him? What can you do to help 
him develop his fullest capacity for 
good? 

Oddly enough, it’s often difficult 
to distinguish between a gifted 
child and a retarded one. Especial- 
ly in the schoolroom, an untrained 
or overburdened teacher may find 
it hard to tell the difference. Both 
types of pupils may spend their 
time gazing out the window, in- 
stead of working. In one instance, 
inattention is due to boredom: the 
studies are too easy. In the other 
case, daydreaming is due to frus- 
tration: the work is impossibly 
hard. If your child’s teacher reports 
that he won’t concentrate, perhaps 
he is too bright for his years. 

Another complaint about both 
bright and dull children is that 
they are troublemakers in school. 
Having too much time on their 
hands, they use their energies in 
ways that disturb the class. 

There are other symptoms that 
should alert you to the possibility 
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that yours is a gifted child. Dr. 
Granville Fisher, chairman of the 
department of psychology at the 
University of Miami, who has 
made a special study of gifted chil- 
dren, says such a child often has 
difficulty playing with other young- 
sters. The “average” boy or girl is 
inclined to ridicule or reject the 
young person who doesn’t conform. 
Many a bright boy has been called 
a sissy by his playmates simply be- 
cause he uses a more mature vo- 
cabulary than they. 

Feeling set apart from his group, 
the gifted child may express his 
unhappiness by fighting with his 
tormentors. Or he may withdraw 
into an ivory tower of his own 
where he feels lonely but safe. At 
this point he begins the pattern 
of his later life, and at this point 
the world begins to lose him. 

Gifted children tend to read be- 
yond their age level. Intelligence, 
says Dr. Fisher, is largely aptitude 
in the manipulation of symbols, 
and reading thus becomes a natural 
outlet for these youngsters. 

Another characteristic of the 
gifted child is his tremendous curi- 
osity. He will ask questions with- 
out end. Parents should be patient 
with his everlasting “Why?” 

If you suspect that your child is 
bright beyond his years, Dr. Fisher 
advises you to have his intelligence 
tested. Take him to a psychologist, 
not merely to get an IQ rating, but 
to plan a program for his future. 
Intelligence tests can show with ac- 
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curacy the intellectual potential of 
any child. You can learn, while he 
is still young, just how far he 
should advance in his education, 
and you can plan his education ac- 
cordingly. 

Present psychological tests have 
been developed by working with 
thousands of persons from all walks 
of life. From these tests, psycholo- 
gists have determined an average 
which they designate as 100 IQ 
(intelligence quotient). This IQ is 
worked out by dividing mental age 
by chronological age and multiply- 
ing the result by 100. For example, 
an eight-year-old boy with a ten- 
year mentality has an IQ of 125. 
An IQ between 90 and 110 is con- 
sidered average. Sixty-six per cent 
of our population falls within this 
classification. 

Dr. Fisher says, “As we move 
from 110 IQ upward, we speak of 
the ‘bright child,’ ‘very bright,’ and 
various other designations. ‘Genius’ 
is a term seldom used by psycholo- 
gists today. The child with an IQ 
of 115 and above can usually com- 
plete college work successfully. If 
he has an IQ of 130, he can go on 
to the Master’s degree. If he is over 
135, he should be able to complete 
a doctorate. Some outstanding IQ’s 
have run as high as 200. 

“Any child discovered to have an 
IQ of 130 or more should be trained 
to the full use of his capacities, 
even if such training must be at 
public expense. This suggestion 
goes beyond giving an opportunity 
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to an individual. This is a duty to 
society.” 

A parent who discovers that his 
child has a high IQ might think 
that the simplest way to take care 
of the matter would be to let the 
youngster skip grades in school. 
This could be a very serious mis- 
take. 

Dr. C. H. Sievers, of Lincoln in- 
stitute, which specializes in the 
problems of children, gives this im- 
portant advice: “Consider the child’s 
emotional, physical, intellectual, so- 
cial, and moral development as five 
spokes of a wheel. It is only when 
all spokes are even that the wheel 
turns smoothly. A child whose 
mental age is 16, but whose chron- 


ological, emotional, and_ physical 


age is ten, should not be pushed 
ahead in school. Instead, his inter- 
ests should be broadened. Expand 


the area of his work; don’t add 
‘height.’ ” 

It is the parents’ responsibility to 
enrich the child’s life at home, not 
by forcing him like a hothouse 
plant, but by providing him with 
activities that are challenging and 
interesting. 

How can you do this? You can 
be alert to his expressed interests, 
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be they ever so slight, and give 
him opportunity to explore those 
interests. Think of your communi- 
ty’s museums, not just as places to 
spend a Sunday afternoon, but as 
wonderful fields for exploration. 

Psychologists say that it is im- 
portant to move with the child, not 
against him. He may excel in con- 
crete (or mechanical) intelligence, 
and be destined to become another 
Charles Kettering. Let him work 
with his “inventions,” even if i 
may mean that his room is in per- 
petual turmoil. 

It takes a lot of understanding 
and ingenuity to provide opportu- 
nities for a bright child to reach 
his greatest potential. It takes plen- 
ty of parental humility to refrain 
from imposing on him some pre- 
conceived idea of which way he 
should go. 

America has progressed to world 
leadership because of the ability to 
solve problems which other peoples 
have considered unsolvable. There 
will be more problems tomorrow, 
and the men and women who will 
solve them for the benefit of our 
nation will be your gifted children. 
To you is entrusted our country’s 
greatest treasure. 


Ong oF my non-Catholic friends was in an Atlanta park this spring on the 
same day that a parochial school picnic was held there. When my friend’s 
young daughter caught sight of the two nuns in charge, she said spontane- 
ously, “Oh, mama, I want to go to a school that has nuns. They look just 


like grandmothers.” 


Mrs. John L. Hulsey. 





























Mass in 
the Arctic 


“% piace in the shadow of Rus- 
4 a sia’s Siberia, on a floating ice 
pack in the Arctic, is an unusual one 
for a priest to offer Mass. But it’s 
routine for Catholic chaplains sta- 
tioned in the Far North. 

Their congregations are U.S. 
Air-Force men stationed at way 
places in the land of the midnight 
sun. Because of the Russian threat, 
U.S. military men must maintain 
experimental stations on the Arctic 
ice pack to aid men on polar flights 
who might be forced down. Weath- 
er stations also must be manned in 
40°-below-zero temperatures. 

In the sub-zero weather, Chap- 
lain Tom Cunningham himself 
helps carve blocks out of the solid 
snow for the altar. 

Chaplain Cunningham’s congre- 
gation consisted of members of an 
air-rescue service unit which had 
just set up an experimental sta- 
tion. The station included a cache 
of supplies for the use of downed 
aerial crews. 


From this base on Bartar island, Alaska, 
Father Cunningham and an Air-Force 
rescue team move out across the ice 
pack. 











Hidden fissures are a constant 
danger. Drifting snow conceals 
the cracks that could make a mis- 
step fatal. 


Bitter cold stabs at the chaplain’s 
face as he opens the case in which 
he carries the vestments and 
other items needed for Mass. 











Using a special saw, the men cut 
blocks for the altar from a frozen 
snowdrift. 


Photography by John Mitz 











To avoid freezing, the congre- 
gation must constantly change 
from standing to kneeling 
positions. 


The solid blocks of snow 
provide a windbreak for con. 
gregation and priest. The 
men must not be exposed to 
the Arctic cold for more than 
two hours. 














The Lord 
be with 
you. 











Lewis and Clark 
Cross the Wilderness 


Two old friends claim the West 
for their country 


By Joe MiLver 


Condensed from the Kiwanis Magazine* 


© MANY people, Captains 
ih Meriwether Lewis and 

William Clark are mere 
history-book names. Yet their epoch- 
al journey 1. extended the U.S. 
from the continental divide to the 
Pacific; 2. led to the later acquisi- 
tion of 364,714 square miles of un- 
claimed western territory; and 3. 
paved the way for the conquest of 
the rest of the West. 

The U.S. was a weak, fledgling 
nation in 1804. Had Lewis and 
Clark been swallowed up by the 
wilderness, other richer and more 
powerful nations might have beat- 
en us to the un- 
charted storehouse 
of the West. 

Both were born 
in Albemarle, Va., 
home town of Jef- 
ferson. Billy Clark 
was a daredevil 
youngster, four 
years older than the 
boy next door—shy, 
meditative Meri- 
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wether (Merne) Lewis. Merne was 
the son of a landed widow of de- 
clining fortunes. Billy and Merne 
were inseparable friends from the 
toddling stage. Too young to fight 
in the Revolutionary war, the boys 
played soldier-explorer in the for- 
ested Virginia hills and talked 
about the exploits of Billy’s famous 
older brother, Gen. George Rogers 
Clark. 

In 1784, when young Clark was 
14 and Lewis 10, the Clark family 
moved to Mulberry Hill, Ky., in 
search of land of their own. 

Virginia’s two children of destiny 
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did not meet until a decade later. 
In keeping with boyhood ambi- 
tions, both had forsaken the farm 
to serve under the flag. They were 
reunited as junior officers in Mad 
Anthony Wayne’s ragtail army 
fighting the British and Indians in 
Ohio. 

After the Ohio campaign, Clark 
returned to his Kentucky farm and 
Lewis to other army duties. Seven 
uneventful years passed. Then one 
day a letter addressed with a fami- 
liar scrawl reached Captain Lewis 
at his barracks in Pittsburgh. It 
was from his townsman, Thomas 
Jefferson, just elected President. 
Would Lewis like to become his 
private secretary? Lewis galloped 
off to Washington. 

Jefferson’s choice had more than 
surface significance. Since 1783, Jef- 
ferson had been interested in the 
uncharted lands beyond the Missis- 
sippi. Meriwether Lewis, Jefferson 
decided, was the man to lead an 
exploring party. 

Other projected explorations had 
suffered from inadequate prepara- 
tions, and Jefferson was determined 
that this one would not suffer the 
same fate. So his 27-year-old secre- 
tary spent most of 1802 studying 
navigation, map-making, Indian 
languages, botany, medicine, and 
woodcraft. 

On Jan. 18, 1803, Jefferson started 
the chain of events moving by 
sending a secret message to Con- 
gress asking $2,500 to finance a 
western expedition “for the purpose 
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Lone-tost field notes of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition were 
found in a St. Paul, Minn., attic 
when,a woman went there from 
Sparkill, N. Y., to sort the posses- 
sions of her late mother. The 
woman was Mrs. Vaclav Vytla- 
cil; her mother, Mrs. Burnside | 
Foster. Mrs. Vytlacil found two | 
stout cabinets with pigeonholes | 
crammed with papers. She called 
Miss Lucille Kane, Minnesota 
Historical society curator, who 
identified 67 pieces of important 
American history, the field notes. 
The cabinets had belonged to 
Mrs. Foster’s father, Gen. John 
H. Hammond, who served on 
Sherman’s staff during the Civil 
war, and later was on govern- 
ment assignment in Indian coun- 


try. 





Stewart Holbrook in the 
American Weekly (5 Sept. ’54). 








of extending the external commerce 
of the U.S.” Because England, 
France, Spain, and Russia also were 
casting covetous eyes at the un- 
known West, Mr. Jefferson adroitly 
concealed the territorial designs of 
the proposed venture. 

With the expedition now formal- 
ized by Congress, Lewis’ thoughts 
turned to Bill Clark. Meriwether 
wrote Clark in Kentucky, offering 
him co-leadership and cautioning 
him to secrecy. Clark dropped his 
plow. “My friend, I join you with 
hand and heart.” 
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There was no need for secrecy 
by the time Clark’s answer reached 
the White House. News of the 
Louisiana Purchase had reached 
America in July, 1803, and the 
news had excited the Eastern popu- 
lace. 

Thus, the two captains found the 
young nation’s eyes upon them as 
they journeyed westward to the 
frontier outpost of St. Louis in the 
fall of 1803. At Philadelphia, Lewis 
had spent $2,160.41 for equipment 
and supplies, the expedition’s sole 
financial expenditure. The biggest 
single item was $669.50 for Indian 
gifts, in keeping with presidential 
instructions to “make friends with 
the Indians and instruct them with 
the power and might of the U.S.” 

Lewis and Clark spent the win- 


ter of 1803-04 recruiting and rigor- | 


ously training the Corps of Discov- 
ery, as it had become popularly 
known. Finally, on May 14, 1804, 
the 33-man expedition was ready. 
At 4 p.m., with a handful of spec- 
tators waving from the banks, the 
corps pushed boats into the Mis- 
souri at St. Louis and started off. 

The tedium of pulling upstream 
was largely relieved when Private 
Peter Cruzat took a fiddle from his 
bag and began to play. Cruzat’s 
fiddle, it turned.out, was to provide 
the expedition’s chief recreation, 
all-male square dances, for its 28 
months in the wilderness. It also 
fascinated the Indians, who usually 
joined the dancing. 

On July 16, above the Platte 
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river’s junction with the Missouri, 
the captains held their first council 
with Indians, those of the Oto tribe, 
on a grassy bluff that is now the site 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa. “Lewis,” 
noted Sergeant Patrick Gass in his 
journal, “made the speech which 
became monotonously familiar as 
the expedition counciled with one 
tribe after another during the next 
few thousand miles. Lewis declared 
that the red children were now un- 
der the protection of a new father, 
the chief of the 17 great nations of 
America. They must keep the 
peace. The Great White Father 
would send traders to supply them 
with all necessities.” 

This parley was unwittingly re- 
sponsible for the expedition’s only 
fatality. Sergeant Charles Floyd 
ruptured his appendix dancing 
with the Indians, and died a few 
days later. He was buried on a 
bluff (now Sioux City, Iowa). 

As the expedition bored deeper 
into the uncharted Dakota country, 
the rolling plains appeared to be 
deserted except for vast herds of 
buffalo, deer, goat, and elk. The 
irrepressibly romantic Lewis spent 
most of his time roaming afoot to 
make scientific notes on the flora 
and fauna and collect botanical 
specimens for the amateur natural- 
ist in the White House, Mr. Jef- 
ferson. 

Not an Indian was sighted, but 
keen black Sioux eyes were watch- 
ing every mile of the expedition’s 
progress. This most warlike of In- 
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dian nations, holder of a trade mo- 
nopoly over the Missouri, already 
was meeting to decide whether or 
not to let the white men pass. Wan- 
dering Sioux warriors were swarm- 
ing down to the Missouri. Finally 
the tribe’s chiefs appeared for a 
parley. Despite interpreting difh- 
culties, it ended amicably, and the 
Corps of Discovery pushed on. 

In the meantime, the first great 
crisis was building towards a cli- 
max. Sioux councils had become 
divided over the expedition. One 
faction, led by a rapacious chief 
named the Partizan, wanted to 
start a fight. The other, under 
Chief Black Buffalo, favored peace. 

Still trying to reach a decision, 
the Sioux held up the expedition 
in late September with a three-day 
feast. Their purpose was obvious: 
to lull Lewis and Clark into soft- 
ness. But the two captains recog- 
nized these tactics from Ohio days. 
They redoubled their guard, and 
prepared to outbluff the Sioux. 

On Sept. 28, Lewis ordered the 
expedition onward. The Sioux an- 
grily massed near the boats, bows 
strung and arrows pulled, and sev- 
eral braves seized the cable anchor- 
ing the expedition’s boat to shore. 
Clark drew his sword, and Lewis 
ordered his men under arms and 
himself manned the swivel gun. 

It was a tense moment in Amer- 
ican history. Had a brave or soldier 
fired in haste, battle would have 
surely resulted. And 33 soldiers 
would have had little chance against 
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the hundreds of Sioux. As tension 
mounted, Chief Black Buffalo ap- 
peared and cautioned the warriors 
against a fight. Finally the Sioux 
backed down. The corps proceeded 
to the Mandan Indian villages 
without further trouble, and <8 
the winter with the friendly Man- 
dan, Arikara, and Minnetaree tribes. 

On April 17, 1805, the expedition 
headed westward, carrying with 
them Charbonneau, a French trap- 
per, as interpreter, and his teen-age 
wife, Sacajawea, who wished to 
visit her Shoshone tribe in Idaho 
from whom she had been stolen 
five years before. 

This part of the western Odyssey 
proved to be almost idyllic, marred 
only by frequent encounters with 
grizzly bears and rattlesnakes. Sa- 
cajawea saved the explorers from 
many dangers, helping them make 
friends with Indians along the way. 
She carried her baby son on her 
back all the way. 

Now the country was becoming 
more rugged. On May 26, Lewis 
saw jagged mountains on the hori- 
zon. By late July, when the expe- 
dition reached the three-forked 
junction of the Missouri with two 
other rivers, it was apparent that 
the heavy boats simply could not 
navigate the shallow, fast mountain 
streams. Dugout canoes would be 
necessary. And, more important, 
the captains would have to decide 
which of the three forks actually 
was the Missouri in order to cross 
the Rockies before the snows came. 
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A wrong decision here might 
have been fatal. Everyone but Lewis 
and Clark believed that the north 
fork, with its thick, brown waters 
like the Missouri’s, was the right 
one. But the two captains chose the 
cold, clear-watered south fork. They 
were right, and the Corps of Dis- 
covery struggled on to the Mis- 
souri’s headwaters high in the rug- 
ged Rockies. 

Their pleasure at being the first 
white men to discover the source 
of the “mighty Muddy” was coun- 
terbalanced by the realization that 
there was no northwest passage, the 
all-water route to the Pacific that 
Jefferson had hoped for. Fall’s chill 
winds were fast coming on, and 
the expedition was without horses 
and short of food. Most of the men, 
including both captains, were sick 
and everyone was exhausted. 

Somewhere in the forbidding 
Rocky and Bitterroot mountains 
were the Shoshones, Sacajawea’s 
tribe. The success of the expedition 
depended upon finding this unwar- 
like and shy band of Indians. 
Otherwise, all were almost certain 
to perish in the mountains. 

Then, as the expedition strug- 
gled down the sunset side of the 
continental divide and reached the 
Columbia’s first tributary (the Lem- 
hi), Lewis, scouting ahead, ran into 
three Shoshone squaws. Silently 
they waited to be tomahawked. In- 
stead, Meriwether, overjoyed, show- 
ered trinkets upon them and paint- 
ed their cheeks with vermilion, 
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a sign of peace to the Shoshones. 

The squaws then guided him 
down a trail where a band of 60 
warriors waited. Lewis threw down 
his rifle and stripped off his shirt 
to show that he was a white man. 
The warriors stared suspiciously. 
Their chief, Ca-me-ah-wait, stepped 
forward and carefully examined 
Lewis. Suddenly he threw his arm 
around the weary explorer and ex- 
claimed, “Ah-hi-el,” Shoshone for 
“Good to see you.” 

The Corps of Discovery was 
saved. Lewis had convinced the 
Shoshones that he was a friend. 
His good will and the influence of 
Sacajawea with her brother, a chief, 
meant horses and guides to lead 
them through the jagged Bitter- 
roots. 

The mountains proved to be the 
worst part of the entire journey. 
The country was so rugged that 
few Indians had been able to tra- 
verse it. Today this 103-mile sec- 
tion, known as the Lolo trail, is 
the only part of the Lewis-Clark 
trail yet to be conquered by man. 
It is as primeval as it was 150 years 
ago. 

The explorers resolutely pushed 
westward from what is now the 
site of Missoula, Mont. Flounder- 
ing in the mounting snows of the 
Lolo trail, many fell exhausted and 
had to be carried by pack horses. 
Dysentery and hunger plagued 
everyone. 

Yet, onward they went. Finally, 
the starving band stumbled onto 
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the Clearwater river thick with their canoes slipped past the im- 
salmon, and a thick-grassed prairie mense green forests of western Ore- 
heavy with elk. From wandering gon, the Corps of Discovery heard 
Nez Perce Indians the travelers a great roaring of waves. It was 
learned that the Clearwater flowed the Pacific. Clark almost incoher- 
to the Columbia and thence to “the ently scribbled in his journal: 
setting sun and the great lake of “Ocian in view! O! the joy!” 
water which was illy taisted.” This The Corps of Discovery had con- 
had to be the Pacific. quered 4,162 miles of wilderness in 

The rest of the way was an easy _ the name of Thomas Jefferson, and 
trip in dugout canoes. On the his- stretched the nation from Atlantic 
toric morning of Nov. 7, 1805, as to Pacific. 


The Bishop of the Bayfield 


AN EIGHT-YEAR-OLD GIRL trudged up the gangplank of the U.S.S. Bayfield 
at the port of Haiphong, Indo-China. Her three-year-old brother was strapped 
to her back. The only clean part of her was where the tears had rolled down 
her cheek. She was just old enough to know that she and 2,000 other refugees 
were giving up their homes for freedom from Red rule. 

Engineman Ist Class David Bollingham of New Orleans took one look 
at her grimy face. “Why, bless my soul if you aren’t the dirtiest little gal 
I’ve ever seen,” he said. 

The little girl did not understand English, and she turned to a Vietnamese 
priest and asked if she had done something wrong. 

The priest couldn’t quite understand the idiom either. “No, my child,” 
he answered, “he is blessing you.” 

Bollingham took the little girl by the hand and led her to the shower. 
When she had returned to her family, her mother, who had heard the sailor’s 
blessing, started telling her friends that the “priest” had “baptized” her child 
the American way. 

Other refugees thought this was a good idea. Soon, between the salt-water 
hoses topside and the showers below, all 2,000 were “immersed” in the 
cleansing waters. 

By then, navy cooks had prepared rice, but the refugees refused to touch 
it. Not until one of the bluejackets said grace in French, did the Indochinese 
fill their hats with food and carry it back to their families. The bluejacket 
became a “priest,” too. 

The 310 Americans aboard tried hard to explain that they were only 
sailors, but the Vietnamese, all Catholics, still called each one “padreso” 
(father). All except Dave Bollingham, who weighs 250 pounds. They called 
him “the bishop.” 


Robert Udick in a UP dispatch quoted in the Pittsburgh Press (26 Aug. ’54). 





Ivolo, once a cannibal, dies to preserve 
the “peace of Jesus” 


Native Martyr of Papua 


By Anpre DvupeEyRAT 


a\\ 


The Territory of Pa- 
pua comprises the south- 
eastern part of the island 
of New Guinea. It 1s in 
the Coral sea, just north 
of Australia, and is an 
Australian territory. Fa- 
ther DupeyratisaFrench 
priest of the Mission- 
aries of the Sacred Heart of Issoudun, 
to which institution the Vatican as- 
signed the evangelizing of New 
Guinea in 1881, In 1925, that canni- 


bal island had only 692 Christians; 


the number had grown to more than 
4,000 by 1930, at which time Father 
Dupeyrat, then 27, arrived, as he says, 
“1o take part in the final harvest.” 
Ivolo Keleto was one of his catechists. 


HEN I met Ivolo Keleto for 
the first time, he had just 
been baptized. He was a young 
man of 25, with a fine physique 
which made him tower above his 
own Papuan mates, who tend to be 
short. But he had the usual flat- 
tened nose, wide, thick lips, and 
protuberant forehead. 
Ivolo came from a line of chiefs. 
He lived in the village of Koné, 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 
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“Savage Papua” 


on the saddle of a lofty 
mountain ridge divid- 
ing the Fuyughé and 
Tawadé countries. 
The Fuyughés, after 
more than 20 years of 
preparation, were then 
on the point of being 
finally and completely 
converted. But the Tawadés were 
still sunk in all the horrors of the 
vast pagan night: abduction; rape; 
raids on enemy villages attended by 
all the most bestial forms of violence 
and bloodshed; grisly banquets on 
human flesh; the slaughter of ba- 
bies and old people. All these things 
were for them perfectly normal oc- 
currences. 

The inhabitants of Ivolo’s village 
of Koné, although Fuyughés, main- 
tained close relations with their Ta- 
wadé neighbors because of their 
position. They had alliances with 
the surrounding villages, either for 
war or because of intermarriages, 
or because they felt the need to 
protect themselves from more dis- 
tant tribes. They still shared the 
savage customs of their friends 
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when these customs had almost 
vanished from the rest of the Fu- 
yughé territory. 

Ivolo was a superb warrior. At 
25, he proudly exhibited a cord in 
which had been tied some 30 knots, 
so that all could see how many 
men and women he had killed. 
There was nothing, however, to 
show how often he had taken part 
in cannibal feasts. 

In 1927, Father Norin and Father 
Bachelier came to Koné. Ivolo 


watched their least gesture, weighed 
every word they uttered, and did 
not miss one of the instruction pe- 
riods and ceremonies, including 
Mass and the erection of a cross in 
the village. 

After that visit, people noticed 


that he had changed. He no longer 
showed enthusiasm for the customs 
which the missionaries had de- 
nounced. Without being one offici- 
ally, he behaved like a catechumen. 
Sometimes, of his own accord, dur- 
ing the evenings spent in the com- 
munal hut, he taught others the 
new doctrine. 

Then came the moment when 
Koné was faced with an insoluble 
dilemma. Ivolo was among the 
chiefs and old men called into spe- 
cial counsel. 

The leading chief of a near-by 
Tawadé village had delegated six 
of his men to carry a royal present 
to the people of Koné as a sign 
of friendship. The present consist- 
ed of human thighs, smoked and 
ready to be eaten. 


In former days, such a present 
would have been the signal for 
great joy in the village. Now, how- 
ever, everything had _ changed. 
Koné was coming into the Chris- 
tian fold. The entire village had 
renounced its former evil customs. 

“If we eat this flesh,” said one 
old chief, “we are committing a 
mortal sin. Therefore, we will be- 
come enemies of our Father, God, 
and when we die we will go to 
hell; we will never see His face; 
we will be forever in misery.” 

“And if we do not eat it,” re- 
torted a younger man, “the Tawa- 
dés will take our refusal for a grave 
insult and a breaking-off of our 
alliance. They will take up arms, 
and catch us by surprise, and kill 
us all. That is their way.” 

The horrible morsels had to be 
consumed in whole or in part by 
actual representatives of the tribe. 
There seemed to be no possible way 
out. Suddenly, someone thought of 
a solution. 

“The missionaries told us that 
the little children, who do not 
know what they are doing, do not 
commit sins. Therefore, let the Ta- 
wadés give their present to our chil- 
dren. They will be content. 

“We can give the rest to our pigs, 
and explain that we want to see 
them big and fat as well. Then we 
can kill a pig and give it to the 
Tawadés to take back with them. 
There, they will sing our praises, 
and our Father, God, will not be 
angry.” 
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The whole council approved of 
the plan, including Ivolo. It was 
put into execution, and the Tawa- 
dés returned home delighted. But 
Ivolo was not quite happy about the 
council’s specious reasoning. Dis- 
cussions started up once more, and 
it was decided that a delegation 
would leave at once for Fané-les- 
Roses, where the missionaries were 
living, to get a ruling on the mat- 
ter. Ivolo was to be spokesman. 

Two days later, he caused the 


missionary considerable embarrass- 
ment when he explained the nature 
of the problem. But the priest was 
overjoyed when Ivolo added, “Fa- 
ther, baptize me. My heart has been 
longing for the Baptism for so 
many moons! I want to be a child 


of God!” 

A year later, Ivolo, having thor- 
oughly renounced his past ways, 
was baptized as Ivolo Keleto. 

He was not content, however, to 
be merely a good Christian. He 
begged to be allowed to become 
a Kis (catechist), not only to teach 
his own people and keep them on 
the right path, but above all so that 
he Ae carry the holy word to 
the Tawadés. His request was at 
once and gladly granted. 

Unfortunately, he was not able 
to remain long at Koné. For ex- 
tremely complicated family reasons, 
he was obliged to take up residence 
among his mother’s tribe, the Wo- 
itapé. There, he became the head 
Kis. 


The Woitapé was a tribe of the 
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Ononghé district. That vast district, 
founded in 1913 by an amazing 
missionary, Father Dubuy, lay at 
the foot of the central mountain 
range, in the wide, open, grassy 
valley of the Upper Vanapa. The 
Woitapé villages were in this val- 
ley, near a projecting strip of Ta- 
wade territory. The main mission 
station, Ononghé, lay farther down 
the valley. 

Twelve years after the episode of 
the human thighs in Koné, fresh 
tasks called me out once more to 
Ononghé. I had the feeling on ar- 
riving at Ononghé of having stum- 
bled into some garden of Eden. But 
this impression was soon dispelled 
by contact with the natives. I had 
scarcely had time to shake hands 
with Father Dubuy, when he led 
me to see a man who lay dying 
beside a small fire in one of the 
clean, new houses. I bent over him, 
and the sudden shock made my 
heart jump a beat. It was Ivolo 
Keleto. 

Some of the Woitapé men had 
brought him to the mission two 
days earlier. Throughout that night 
he had been delirious. In his convul- 
sions, he had thrown himself onto 
the fire. Bloodstained dressings 
swathed his neck, chest, and back, 
his left thigh, and part of his right 
leg. For the time being, he seemed 
unconscious. 

Bending nearer, I spoke a few 
words in the Fuyughé language. 
His eyes opened, eyes that were 
haggard and a little frightened. 
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“Who is speaking patave, who 
is speaking my own native lan- 
guage?” he stammered. 

I smiled at him. 

“It is your Father; don’t you 
recognize me?” 

He stared up at me intently. 
Then he seized and pressed my 
hand, closed his eyes, and his whole 
frame relaxed. A faint smile played 
over his lips with the small trickle 
of blood at one corner. 

“So you have come?” he whis- 
pered. “I am going to die. Tell all 
the other Kis down below that it 
was the Tawadés who killed me. 
I wanted to keep Yesu u’Maino, 
the Peace of Jesus. They struck me, 
and I am going to die. Be sure 
most of all to tell my dear friend, 


the Kis Keleto of Idou: ‘He who 


bears your name, Ivolo Keleto, Kzs 
of the Woitapé, is dead.” 


He stopped, exhausted; then 
sighed, and went on. “My whole 
body is full of pain, but my heart 
is glad. I am dying for my Father, 
God. Soon I shall see His face.” 

His voice grew stronger. Once 
more, his eyes shone with their 
former ardor and self-confidence. 

“You know our customs,” he 
went on. “When my people hear of 
my death, they will weep, and then 
they will take up arms to avenge 
me. I do not want that. Go, and 
tell them the last words of their 
chief, Keleto, were these: ‘I forbid 
any revenge. 

“I forgive them for everything. 
Let them pray for my soul, and let 
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them all be children of our Father 
God.’ ” 

He had propped himself up on 
one elbow, in his bloodstained 
bandages. But now he fell back. He 
grimaced with pain, raised one 
hand to his wounded neck, strained 
to get more air, and sank into a 
coma. He had received Extreme 
Unction the previous evening. I 
blessed him, and went out. 

Father Dubuy told me the story 
of his martyrdom. 

Some 15 years earlier, govern- 
ment patrols were carrying out a 
campaign in the neighborhood of 
Ononghé, in particular against the 
Woitapé tribe, who were still un- 
subjugated. To meet the threat of 
the British rifles, the Woitapé called 
on a tribe of Tawadés at Sopou, 
who were their friends and allies, 
to aid them. The Tawadé warriors 
arrived, but the white man had 
the greater force on his side. They 
were compelled to submit. The Ta- 
wadés, however, did not return 
home. To reward them, the Wo- 
itapés had ceded to them the use 
of several vegetable plots, so that 
they could grow their own food. 
There they settled down. 

Later, the Woitapés, converted 
by Father Dubuy, became Chris- 
tians. The Tawadé group, living a 
short distance away, began to fol- 
low suit. But the Woitapés began 
to feel that their former allies were 
an encumbrance. They could not 
bring themselves to hand over per- 
manently the lands which they had 
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originally merely lent. The Towa- 
dés’ proximity caused friction. 

Thus it was that, four days ear- 
lier, an excited band of armed Ta- 
wadés had burst into the Woitapé 
village in which the catechist Ivolo 
Keleto lived. Hurling insults and 
brandishing their spears, they stop- 
ped in the central clearing, accused 
the inhabitants of having stolen 
and killed several of their pigs, and 
threatened that if they received no 
payment, they would massacre the 
entire village. 

The Woitapés, who were inno- 
cent, grew angry. They were a hot- 
blooded tribe. At once, the young 
warriors leaped to their spears, and 
the rumor of war ran through the 
village. At that point, as a messen- 
ger of peace, the former war chief 
Ivolo advanced toward the frenzied 
Tawadés. He demanded that they 
listen to the words of peace with 
which he, as catechist, felt bound 
to greet them. In a trice, the Ta- 
wadés had surrounded him, half- 


crazed at the prospect of spilling 
blood. 

They seized him, and while one 
stout warrior pinioned his arms be- 
hind his back, another, stepping 
back a couple of paces, drove a 
spear full into his face. It entered 
by the mouth, breaking the teeth, 
and emerging at the back of the 
neck. Another spear transfixed his 
left thigh; another, his right leg. A 
blow from an ax cut a deep gash 
in his back. He fell, and a furious 
battle began between the villagers 
and the Tawadés, who retreated. 

There were, however, no other 
deaths. Ivolo Keleto was, as he 
himself had said, the only victim. 

On the morning of my departure 
from Ononghé, the former savage, 
the former war leader who had 
gloried in killing and had eaten 
human flesh, but had now become 
a Christian, apostle, and martyr, 
went to offer a fine red garland to 
“his Father God,” so that the 


peace of Jesus might indeed reign. 


Jail’s No Jest 


P asstnc through the prison garment factory one day, the chaplain noticed a 
prisoner sitting cross-legged, sewing a burlap covering on a bale of overalls. 


“Good morning,” said the chaplain. “Sewing?” 


“No, Father. Reaping.” 


George Primm, Jr. 


Tue prison chaplain was watching a man sledge-hammering a pile of stones. 
“That pile doesn’t seem to be getting any smaller,” he commented. 

“No,” the prisoner answered. “Those stones are like the Ten Command- 
ments. You can go right on breaking them, but you just can’t get rid of them.” 
The Eastern Messenger (Feb. '54). 











Who Are You? 


Your answer to that simple question 
tells a psychologist a lot about you 


By Joun E. Gipson 
Condensed from This Week* 


UPPOSE You are walking down 

the street and somebody stops 

you. He asks, “Who are you?” 
Chances are you wouldn’t find it 
easy to answer. A group of typical 
Americans were recently asked that 
simple question, and the results 
have been eye openers for psycholo- 
gists. 

Dr. James F. T. Bugental and 
Seymour L. Zelen of the University 
of California at Los Angeles want- 
ed to find the one question which 
would reveal more about a human 
being than any other. They tested 
scores of penetrating queries on 
hundreds of subjects. After- months 
of experimentation, they finally hit 
the psychological jack pot with a 
question which probes deeper into 
a man’s personality than any other. 
That question is: Who are you? 

The university investigators asked 
this question of several hundred 
persons. The people were confront- 
ed on the streets, in their homes, 
offices, and elsewhere, given a plain 
piece of paper, and told: “This is a 
survey being conducted by univer- 
sity psychologists. I am going to 
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ask you a question and I want you 
to write three answers on this 
paper. Your answers may be any- 
thing you wish: words, phrases, 
sentences, anything at all. The 
question is: Who are you?” 

The tests showed that the man- 
ner in which a person answers this 
question not only provides a pene- 
trating insight into his personality 
but gives a strong indication of his 
mental outlook as well. 

Why? Because the answers a per- 
son makes reveal the most psycho- 
logically significant thing about 
him: namely, how he looks at him- 
self. And psychologists have estab- 
lished the fact that a person tends 
to act in accordance with his men- 
tal picture of himself. 

The responses that people made 
to the question ran a wide range. 
Most of the people seemed startled 
and taken aback. Some said, “This 
is the queerest. question I ever 
heard of”; others refused to answer 
at all (highly significant). 

Many gave answers which were 
even more revealing than the psy- 
chologists had anticipated. For ex- 
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ample, a building worker stuttered, 
turned red, and then responded, 
“Why I—I don’t know. I see my- 
self a little inferior to others. I am 
something put on earth to make a 
better place for others following.” 

A small business owner said, “I 
am a poor working man. I’m a 
small speck on this earth, a No- 
body.” 

A bank cashier: “I am a soul 
gaining the experiences of mortal- 
ity. A person progressing with an 
ultimate goal in mind but not pro- 
gressing as rapidly as desired. An 
individual getting an awful lot of 
fun out of life.” 

A housewife: “Why, I’m Mary 


Sommers. I’m me. I’m myself.” 


Stop a moment! Before you go 
further, test yourself on the ques- 
tion, “Who are you?” Jot down 
three answers, then check them 
against the analyses that follow. 


The housewife’s answers suggest 
that she is by far the happiest. Up- 
permost in her consciousness is the 
fact that she is herself: Mary Som- 
mers. And since Mary is more 
acutely aware of herself than the 
others, she knows herself better, 
comes closer to being herself. Thus 
she is in a better position to express 
herself in thoughts and action. 

The bank cashier, on the other 
hand, doesn’t appear to be on inti- 
mate terms with himself*at all. He 
has never really “found himself.” 
His concept of himself is detached 
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and impersonal. He doesn’t think 
of himself as Me, Joe Adams, but 
as “a soul (one of millions) gain- 
ing the experiences of mortality.” 

His second reply suggests that his 
attitude toward himself is stand- 
ofish. He’s never really gotten 
close to himself. He may, as he 
claims, be “getting an awful lot of 
fun out of life,” but the statement 
seems somewhat out of character, 
made defensively. 

The small businessman, who 
thinks of himself as “a poor work- 
ing man” and a “nobody,” is over- 
whelmed by life. He feels that he 
has never distinguished himself as 
a person. He also feels sorry for 
himself. He’s so lacking in self- 
awareness that he thinks of him- 
self as “a small speck on this earth.” 
His answers indicate that he is ab- 
normally aware of the pitfalls of 
existence. He has no confidence in 
his own powers and resources as 
an individual, and he doesn’t feel 
able to ‘cope with the world. 

Our first example, the building 
worker, shares the banker’s foggy 
idealism, but is much less preten- 
tious about it. His answers suggest, 
however, that he is even more of a 
stranger to himself. He has a clear- 
ly defined inferiority complex. 

The survey revealed that more 
than 18% of the people considered 
themselves primarily a name, an- 
swering, “I’m John,” or “I’m Bill 
Jones.” Almost the same number 
thought of themselves as a job, an- 
swering, “I’m a doctor” or “I’m a 
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riveter.” More than 17% consid- 
ered themselves as a sex, answer- 
ing, “I’m a girl,” or “I’m a man.” 

More than 11% regarded them- 
selves in terms of a street address 
or as the citizen of a country. Oth- 
ers identified themselves by their 
social status, saying, “I’m a mem- 
ber of the such-and-such country 
club.” Others gave replies like “I’m 
shy” or “Pm married.” One man 
gave his army serial number and 
his social-security number, and let 
it go at that, 

What significance do these an- 
swers have? Professor Bugental’s 
study shows that they indicate a 
number of things, including 1. the 
degree of self-awareness, and 2. the 
individual’s concept of himself (z.e., 
does he conceive of himself. pri- 
marily as himself, John Jones, or 
as a lawyer or a mechanic or per- 
haps just as a citizen taxpayer?). 

When you're asked, “Who are 
you?” if you instinctively answer, 
“Why, I'm Bill Smith,” that sug- 
gests that you are acutely conscious 
of yourself as a person. This has a 
direct bearing on how well adjust- 
ed you are. For the more sharply 
concious you are of yourself, the 
better acquainted you are with 
your innermost urges and desires, 
and the better able you are to pro- 
vide them with adequate means of 
expression. 

But suppose, for example, your 
three answers to the question are 
“I’m an architect,” “I design office 
buildings,” and “I’m 45.” What 
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does this add up to? There is a 
strong likelihood that your person- 
ality is being submerged by your 
vocation. A man who thinks of 
himself in terms of what he does 
for a living, to the exclusion of 
who he is, is likely to be less well 
adjusted than if it were the other 
way around. 

To be happy, you must find 
means of fully expressing your per- 
sonality. And you can’t do this in- 
telligently unless you are acutely 
aware of yourself. “Be yourself” is 
good advice, but you can’t “be 
yourself” unless you know clearly 
who you are and what you are. 

Many of the women questioned 
in the survey thought of them- 
selves not in terms of their names, 
but as “a housewife,” “a mother,” 
“a human being.” This suggests 
one of two possibilities: 1. that the 
woman’s personality has been sub- 
merged in the humdrum routine 
of household chores; or 2. that she 
is newly married and the status of 
“housewife” is something she has 
looked forward to with such eager- 
ness that she is temporarily over- 
whelmed by having finally achieved 
it. 

It was the same with persons 
who identified themselves with the 
answer, “I’m married.” People 
whose marital status assumes top 
priority in their minds are likely 
to be either newlyweds or else old 
hands whose marriage bark is be- 
ing tossed about in uncomfortably 
choppy waters. Almost 18% of the 
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persons tested regarded themselves 
primarily as “man” or “woman,” 
“girl” or “boy.” This sex identifica- 
tion was by far the most frequent 
in persons of high-school and col- 
lege age. 

If you answer, as 11% of the 
subjects did, with a “neutral de- 
scription” of yourself, such as “I 
live at 349 Elm St.” or “I’m an 
American citizen,” the psycholo- 
gists would say you were dodging 
the question. And they’d be in- 
clined to probe further, for evasive- 
ness indicates that there’s some- 
thing you wish to hide, perhaps 
from yourself as well as others. 

The answers from some people 
showed their mental outlook so 
clearly that they require little ex- 
planation. There was a tailor, for 
example, who stared perplexedly at 
the university investigator for a 
moment without speaking, then 
slowly shook his head. 

“T never asked myself such a 
question before,” he said. “It kind 
of stops me. I guess I don’t know 
who I am, except that I’m kind of 
mixed up. I feel all alone by my- 
self, and eel that most people have 
it in for me. Like I’ve got to hold 
on tight to everything I've got or 
somebody’ll take it away. 

He glanced suspiciously at the 
investigator’ s notebook. “You're 
writing all this down?” he asked. 
He ripped the top page from the 
notebook and fled. It wouldn’t take 
a psychologist to tell that the man 
had a persecution complex. 
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There are several reasons why 
the question evokes so many un- 
guarded responses. For one thing, it 
is a question that few people have 
ever asked themselves before. And 
the jolting impact of it often in- 
duces a self-scrutiny that is as re- 
vealing to the subject as it is to the 
questioner. 

Despite the stir that it has caused 
in scientific circles, Dr. Bugental 
and his fellow psychologists make 
no spectacular claims for the Who- 
are-you question. They do not 
claim that it is a one-question per- 
sonality test, nor that it is infallible. 
They do regard it as an amazingly 
revealing tool which serves as a 
valuable addition to established 
techniques in exploring the human 
personality. 

A theologian answered “Who 
are you?” this way: 

“IT am a person, that is, an 
individual substance of a rational 
nature, created by God with the 
cooperation of my parents, now 
engaged in the business of liv- 
ing, which means that I am try- 
ing to coordinate my will with 
that of my Creator, so that, hav- 
ing developed my personality ac- 
cording to His design within the 
power He has given me, I may 
die and begin a new life in which 
I, the person, recognizing others 
and others recognizing me, may 
be happy in the presence of the 
Supreme Good, in accordance 
with my ability, developed in 
this life, to enjoy happiness.” 








What Is Wrong in 


France and Italy 


Interview with B. H. Ripper 


Our help aggravates their problem 


B. H. Ridder, publisher of 11 news- 
papers,* recently returned from Eu- 
rope. He had unusual opportunities 
to get information. These are his an- 
swers to a series of questions intended 
to appraise our costly attempt to keep 
Europe secure in the free world. 


What countries in Europe would 
you single out as being in the great- 
est danger of communist success? 

The largest communist party in 
the western world is in Italy. It has 
2, million party members. France, 
with 400,000 party members, has 
the next largest in Europe. The free 
world is in imminent danger there. 


In what countries is communism 
diminishing? 

I would name Norway, Sweden, 
Holland, Denmark, Belgium, Great 
Britain, Austria, Switzerland, Spain, 
and Greece. 


Is the failure in Italy and France 
to stem the rise of communism due 
to a failure of effort on our part? 

It is not a matter of failure of 
effort, since we made an all-out 
effort. Our expenditures through 


the Marshall plan have been the 
greatest in these countries. It is 
more a matter of wrong methods 
than effort. 


What hampers our methods in a 
country like France? 

The greatest difficulties lie in the 
failure of French industrialists to 
grasp the fact that they must re- 
duce unit costs through more efh- 
cient methods of production if they 
are to increase the net income of 
industry. And they can increase the 
net income only if prices are kept 
low enough and wages high enough 
to keep building a larger market. 


What ts 
France? 

France has a vicious tax situation. 
The government of France secures 
more than 85% of its tax income 
by sales taxes. Every transaction is 
taxed, in food, clothing and the 
necessities of life. The farmer sells 
to the wholesaler, the latter to a 
distributor, then to a retailer, and 
finally to a customer. Each transac- 
tion is taxed. There is a retail sales 


the tax situation in 


*New York Journal of Commerce, Duluth Herald and News-Tribune, Aberdeen American-News, Grand 
Forks Herald, St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press, Long Beach Morning and Evening Independent Press- 
Telegram, San Jose Mercury and News. 
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tax of 15%. Prices are staggeringly 


high, and the masses pay the same 
taxes on food and rent as the rich. 


How do the wor kers fare? 

There is no competition and no 
free market. There has been a 90% 
increase in taxes since the war, but 
the wages of workers have in- 
creased only 10%. The purchasing 
power of money meanwhile de- 
creased 15%. 


What solutions have we here in 
the U.S. proposed to the basic so- 
cial and economic problems of 
France? 

We have proposed none. All our 
billions poured into France have 
only helped the managerial class 
and the government. The billions 
the U.S. gave to France have kept 
these two classes in power and 
money. 


What is the present result? 

France is a necessary bulwark 
against Russia, but the money we 
are putting up is unwisely directed. 
It goes to a class of people who 
will inevitably defeat our objective. 
Italy and France are little islands 
of reaction supported by the U.S. 
in a sea of revolution. But they 
have no unanimous gratitude to- 
ward their benefactor. France 1s 
bitterly divided. I think of the re- 
cent scene in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. The heroes who had died de- 
fending Dien Bien Phu were paid 
their tribute by the Chamber rising 
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to its feet. All paid the tribute, all, 
that is, save the 99 communist dep- 
uties who stubbornly kept to their 
places. 


In Italy, you have said, there are 
great class distinctions. How do 
these affect daily living? 

Ancient class distinctions that 
continue into modern days serve to 
irritate and embitter the working 
classes. In the luxurious apartment 
buildings, thousands of them built 
with American money, some seven 
stories high, the elevators are for- 
bidden to employees, cooks, and 
maids. Also to the service people 
who deliver groceries and mer- 
chandise. Also to laborers who fre- 
quently are obliged to carry heavy 
materials to the roofs. Even in the 
hotels we have seen elevator service 
refused to nurses and maids when 
alone. They climb. 


Are these customs resented and 
is such resentment exploited to 
communist advantage? 

I would say that they are a-large 
part of the fodder of communist 
propaganda. The severe hardships 
under which the masses suffer and 
the further embitterment of class 
distinction force Italian masses, in 
very protest, to embrace commu- 
nism. 


You have cited the great threat 
of communism in Italy. Has Rus- 
sia matched our billions there to 
sell a way of life? 
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Russia has not spent a cent and 
does not have to. Italians do the 
job for her. We have to hire every 
person whom we send out with our 
message. Italians do the job for 
Russia without a penny of expense. 


Where have our funds gone? 
What 1s the net result of all our 
loans and gifts? 

Great wealth in the hands of a 
few, great corruption in the distri- 
bution of American assistance, and 
utter disregard of the poorer classes 
in giving them a share in the grow- 
ing wealth of Italy are the result. 
The problem in Italy remains too 
many rich, too many poor. Our as- 
sistance has only helped to aggra- 
vate it. 


If we continue our present policy 
will the results continue to grow 
worse? 

There is no question about that. 
I heard an American member of 
the present administration despair 
at the lack of foresight in giving 
millions to a large Italian auto con- 
cern, with no provision for wage 
increases or the sharing of their 
benefits with employees. I have 
great hopes that under Harold 
Stassen and with the help of Mrs. 
Luce, our ambassadress, some meas- 
ure of sanity and humaneness will 
be used to remedy a bad situation. 
But the system is basically wrong. 
Unless we get Italian agencies to 
fight the Italian communists we 
will lose. 
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What ts the result tf our present 
policy in France and Italy is con- 
tinued? 

The gradual elimination of the 
rich classes, especially those orna- 
mental ones who contribute little 
to the general welfare, is part of 
the history of our time. In so far 
as our present efforts strengthen 
these obsolescent classes, they will 
lead us to disaster, 


In France and Italy, who are the 
most effective propaganda bearers? 

Citizens of the respective coun- 
tries. One of our difficulties is the 
fact that both governments resent 
our interference in what they re- 
gard as their private affairs. Both 
the French and Italian Communist 
parties are considered by their gov- 
ernments as parts of the nation. 
We must use agencies in France 
and Italy which have comparable 
advantages. 


What agency would you suggest 
as the single medium through 
which to bring our message to the 
common folk of these countries, 
and to the masses victimized by 
Russian propaganda? 

The Catholic Church. In all our 
program, not one cent has been 
given to help the Church in its 
fight against communism. Yet the 
Catholic Church has a representa- 
tive in every town and parish of 
Italy and France. It has thousands 
of priests and nuns who are inti- 
mately acquainted with the prob- 
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lems of the poor. The Church is 
universal there. It has thousands, 
literally thousands, of consecrated 
men and women ready to dedicate 
their lives and if need be to em- 
brace martyrdom to fight the dead- 
ly peril of communism. 


What specific method would you 
suggest to help the Catholic Church 
fight communism? 

Well, in our country we have 
used surplus food to provide hot 
lunches for school children. We 
don’t ask what kind of a school 
they are in, just so they are school 
children. Suppose we had done that 
in Italy and France? Can you be- 
lieve that parents could be anti-U. S, 
and pro-communist if the U.S. 
were feeding their children? It is 
interesting to observe that the com- 
munists féd the children when they 
fought for and won majority con- 


trol in the great city of Bologna. 


Is it too late for us to do this? 

Of course’ not. It could be done 
tomorrow. All we need do is to 
make the food available to those 
who are best able to give it to the 
children. In those two countries 
they happen to be those dedicated 
members who offer their lives and 
services to the poor and afflicted 
without compensation, No more 
economical method can be devised. 

Would that not mean direct 
assistance to the Catholic Church? 

It is utterly fantastic to carry the 
stupid religious prejudices of our 
own U.S. to France and Italy and 
there allow our intolerances to in- 
terfere with our national interests. 
When your house is on fire, you 
don’t ask the religion of the bucket 
brigade. 


I Spy 


From tHe outset of the Far East conference, Geneva was crawling with spies 
and counterspies. The Russians brought a big batch; the Chinese, not to be 
outdone, brought their own; and the nations of the West, in self-defense, 
had their spies spying on the Red spies. 





As a result, various means were used to make sure walls didn’t have ears. 
One delegation was armed with antilistening machines that make a queer 
noise calculated to foil concealed microphones. Another delegation, lacking 
mechanical devices, held important conversations in bathrooms, with the 
water running. 

One delegate made an appointment for a private talk with a delegate from 
another country. When the caller got there he was startled to see five men 
in the room, his host and four others who were not introduced. 

“Tt’s all right,” said the host, “we can talk freely.” As soon as the conversa- 
tion began, each of the four men walked to a corner of the room and began 
reading a newspaper aloud. New York Herald-Tribune (10 Sept. °54). 

















Catholic Digest Book Club Selection for January 


“How to Live 365 Days a Year” 


By Francis BEAucHESNE THORNTON 


STATESMAN’S suicide is 
splashed across the head- 
lines. A noted heiress gets 
her fifth divorce. A returned soldier 
runs amok and kills a half dozen 
people. A car full of beered-up teen- 
agers hits another car head-on and 
the blotter squad picks up eight 
dead. These tragic episodes are the 
distorting mirror in which we see 
ourselves large. They are a picture 
of our immature people, “letting ‘I 
dare not’ wait upon ‘I would, like 
the poor cat i’ the adage,” as 
Shakespeare put it. 

What’s wrong with us? We have 
good schools and great universi- 
ties. Our scientists make news; our 
inventors flood the market with 
clever and complicated gadgets. 
Our generals and statesmen pre- 
side at world gatherings. We seem 
to know everything but ourselves. 
Yet our Lord, and many noted 
philosophers as well, have told us 
the first need of life is to know 
ourselves. 

Knowledge of yourself is the key 
to the full and happy life everyone 
wants. Your learning, your social 
graces, your talents are all useless 
and pointless unless you under- 
stand what you are and what 
makes you tick. 

For years, psychologists and psy- 





chiatrists have been probing the 
subject. Their findings are pub- 
lished in big books that are for the 
ordinary person as unreadable as 
an equation of Einstein. Now Dr. 
John A. Schindler, in How to 
Live 365 Days a Year, has set 
down part of the story in a simple 
book. It tells you how to control 
your emotions. It tells you how to 
be a grown-up person. It’s a book 
that even a child can read. It’s a 
book pop and mom and grandma 
need in understanding children— 
and themselves. 

In writing it, Dr. Schindler has 
made a bridge between solid phi- 
losophy and modern science. He 
has brought uncommon sense to 
the business of common living. 

Does blowing your top make you 
physically sick? How much of the 
illness you have is brought about 
by improper control of your emo- 
tions? How can you learn to con- 
trol them? How can you become a 
mature and tranquil person? These 
are some of the many questions 
Dr. Schindler answers. 

He shows you how important 
your emotions are. He takes you 
through the effects of improper 
emotions on the glands and other 
parts of the body. The book is il- 


lustrated with many case histories 
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taken from the living lodes of Dr. 
Schindler’s wide experience with 
all types of diseases and people. 

Dr. Schindler, who is the head 
of one of the largest and most im- 
portant medical clinics in the U.S., 
brings his cases to you in genuine 
human colors. You will think you 
are meeting Aunt Grace and Uncle 
Hal. You may even meet yourself 
or someone very much like you. 
The experience is sure to be a 
helpful one. The chapter on sex in 
particular is a tonic departure from 
everything in the field for the last 
50 years. 

People with uncontrolled emo- 


child’s virtues of straight seeing 
and truth telling. They are sick. 

A man with uncontrolled emo- 
tions is a man with ulcers or lum- 
bago. A woman with uncontrolled 
emotions is a woman with head- 
aches, backaches, and even a pain 
in the neck. 

Everyone wants to be happy, not 
occasionally, but 365 days a year. 
Dr. Schindler in his new book 
holds out a strong hand to lead us 
to that goal. With simple rules of 
self-analysis and a wealth of spirit- 
ed illustrations he shows us the 
paths to health, maturity, and emo- 
tional sanity. That’s why his book 


tions are children without the is important for every one of us. 


To any readers who missed last month’s announcement of the 
Catholic Digest Book Club: please understand that charter member- 
ships are still open to you. All you have to do is to send a postcard to: 

Catholic Digest Book Club 

Desk 1, 100 Sixth Avenue 

New York 13, N. Y. 
and write your name and address on the back. Send no money. Indi- 
cate which one of the three books you want for only 10¢ (or you may 
have all three for only $2.95—we'll bill you later). You will be enrolled 
immediately as a charter member, and the book or books of your selec- 
tion will be shipped at once. Our three gift selections are: I'll Cry To- 
morrow by Lillian Roth; The Deliverance of Sister Cecilia by Sister 
Cecilia as told to William Brinkley; and Don Camillo (his Little World 
and his Dilemma, two books in one) by Giovanni Guareschi. As a | 
member, you are merely asked to take a minimum of four selections a | 
year from the twelve the board of editors will announce. No matter | 
how high the retail price of the book selected is, you pay only $2.95 
plus a little postage. 








Women Listen 
to Bishop Sheen 


His popularity finds its reason 


in his philosophy 


By James C. G. ConniFF 


Condensed from the Victorian* 


r | \ HE sEcRET of women’s devotion 
to Bishop Sheen is simple. He 
takes them seriously. From the ear- 
liest years of his priesthood, he has 
gone out of his way to emphasize 
the decisive role in society played 
by womankind. He has never en- 
couraged his feminine audience to 
feel the least bit smug about the 
job it’s doing. Nor does he spend 
much time agreeing with them 
that they deserve a better deal. 

What Bishop Sheen offers the 
fair sex as its most desirable goal is, 
in a word, sacrifice. He doesn’t try 
to sugar it up. From him it comes 
as a challenge, delivered ringingly 
with all the dramatic power he has 
developed in more than 25 years 
of world-wide lecturing, radio 
talks, and sermons. 

At the end of the road he maps 
for them they may find loss of 
good looks, distortion of figure, 
dishpan hands, and gray hair with- 
out even a blue rinse to ease the 
pain. They walk the road anyway. 
He holds out to women as the 


*National Shrine of Our Lady of Victory, Lackawanna 18, N. Y. 





best thing that can befall them in 
this life children in abundance; 
hard work in the home; the tedi- 
um, the ache, and the grandeur of 
years in double harness—and lots 
and lots of love. 

The guidance expert Lawrence 
R. Malnig says that on this point 
especially His Excellency has a 
keener insight into the nature of 
woman than anyone else engaged 
in the work of guidance. 

“Not only does he make it clear 
that he regards women as people,” 
Malnig points out, “he takes it for 
granted they have the stuff of hero- 
ism deep inside. In fact, you some- 
times get the feeling that he thinks 
they could give men lessons. He 
has_ redefined woman’s natural 
goals for her, linked them up with 
her supernatural destiny, and then 
given her a new focus on both. 
Once he has established for her the 
spiritual taproots of her sex, it be- 
comes progressively easier for him 
to get her to take the ensuing steps 
toward happiness.” 

April, 1954. Copyright 1954 by Father 


Baker's Homes of Charity, and reprinted with permission, 
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Dr. Angelo Danesino, until re- 
cently professor of experimental 
psychology at the University of 
Turin and now consultant in this 
country, found that Fulton Sheen’s 
impact on the women of Italy dur- 
ing his visits there was identical 
with his influence here. “The rea- 
son is simple,” says Dr. Danesino. 
“In an era when pressure is great 
for woman to prove herself in ev- 
ery field but the one where by di- 
vine appointment she reigns su- 
preme, His Excellency’s is that rare 
and eloquent voice calling her first 
to motherhood. It is another dem- 
onstration of what philosopher 
Benedetto Croce said about the 
hidden reason for woman’s com- 
parative failure to distinguish her- 
self in the arts. Just as she is on 
the verge of recognition, she throws 
up her arms and sighs for her un- 
born child.” 

Saying that the flight away from 
motherhood is the root of modern 
women’s troubles is not new, of 
course. But in the adroit hands of 
Bishop Sheen it becomes less a re- 
buke than a benign spur. 

Many women, through no fault 
of their own, will never wed. His 
Excellency urges them to careers 
that offer not only livelihood but 
an opportunity to give of them- 
selves in substitute satisfaction of 
their maternal instincts. 

He urges them to consider teach- 
ing, where the need, especially for 
teachers of the very young, is a 
crying one. The Religious Sister- 
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hood, where vocations for staffing 
schools and hospitals are a desper- 
ate matter these days, has never 
lacked his promotion. More than 
one young woman convert has 
pleasantly surprised the bishop in 
this regard by donning the veil. 

Nursing is another career ideally 
suited to fulfill the needs of wom- 
an. It’s wide open, too; the lack of 
nurses, as His Excellency points 
out, has medical science literally 
strapped throughout the land. 
Then there are the many varieties 
of social-service work in which 
women can find a guaranteed bar- 
rier to monotony, emptiness, and 
the constant threat of frustration. 
The field of guidance, with its 
premium on feminine intuition 
for helping others work out their 
problems, may well prove to be 
the most satisfying of all. 

Within or out of the home, his 
plain talk to women has scored an 
unparalleled beat. The large num- 
bers of women I talked to in pre- 
paring this article, who'd read Si- 
mone de Beauvoir’s recent book 
lashing their sex, felt she had gone 
too far. Women just weren’t that 
bad. But far more had read Mon- 
tague Francis Ashley-Montagu on 
The Natural Superiority of Wom- 
en; they’d heard his popular, gent- 
ly spoofing lectures, and enjoyed 
them, taking all with a tiny grain 
of salt. Women just weren’t that 
good. In Bishop Sheen’s case, on 
the other hand, they were pretty 
much in agreement: His Excellen- 
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cy walks the middle road of truth. 

Women instinctively recognize 
that here is a good man, rich in 
years and wisdom, whose counsel 
is a godsend to the bewildered. 
Their trust has cost the conscien- 
tious bishop many an hour in 
prayer for divine guidance that he 
may know the right thing to say 
and the right time to say it. For 
women, in particular, have had no 
hesitation about asking his advice, 
and he in turn lives a life dedi- 
cated to giving it. 

Hundreds of letters a day pour 
into his offices at the Pontifical So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the 
Faith, 366 5th Ave., New York 
City. Many require his personal 
attention, because some of the most 
complex problems besetting every 
human relationship conceivable are 
set down in them for him to solve. 

Thirty-odd young women on his 
staff devote all their time to this 
voluminous mail. But they, of 
course, are not equipped to as- 
suage the human torment running 
through much of it. That calls for 
a theologian with the common 
touch. If anyone ever had it, his 
name is Fulton Sheen. 

Most of his personal replies, often 
running to considerable length, are, 
naturally, dictated to secretaries. 
Time alone demands it, for the 
bishop’s day is a full one. But some 
he hunts out on the typewriter 
himself with two fingers, echoing 
in this more deliberate method 
some of the soul wrestling he’s 
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gone through in private to come 
up with just the right answer to 
this particular problem. It becomes 
very quickly clear to anyone who 
has dealings with His Excellency 
that all his talk of sacrifice is any- 
thing but idle. He believes in it so 
earnestly he lives it himself. 

For every tear-stained letter that 
reaches his desk after his appear- 
ance on television, scores of women 
everywhere have secretly taken 
heart from his words without let- 
ting him know, except by their 
prayers, that they began rebuilding 
their lives on that half-hour of 
hope. It is this anonymous band of 
beneficiaries, like the throngs of 
uncelebrated converts he has made, 
that constitute his principal re- 
ward. 

A young housewife in Paterson, 
N. J., for example, much worried 
that lengthy unexplained evening 
absences by her husband over a 
period of several months meant 
that he was unfaithful, began seek- 
ing relief, during her solitude, in 
potions more powerful than tea. 
One evening, brooding alone in 
her living room with the TV set 
on, she accidentally caught the 
bishop’s show. He talked about 
faith. Faith in God. Faith in one’s 
self. Faith in one’s fellow men. 
The mutual faith of married peo- 
ple. He reminded his audience of 
the value of prayer in keeping faith 
alive and strong. When he closed, 
as he always does, with that 
hushed, electric phrase, “God love 
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you!” the woman was in tears. 

She tried to turn her heart, as 
she said later, wordlessly to God. 
And this, after all, is prayer. 

In this instance it brought an 
answer with dizzying speed. The 
third night after Bishop Sheen’s 
appearance, the young woman’s 
husband stayed in after supper and 
announced he’d be home evenings 
from then on. That Saturday night 
was their 5th wedding anniversary, 
and in an O. Henry switch the 
whole story came out, simple as 
such things always are, but twisted 
out of shape by the green demon 
of suspicion. He’d been doing ex- 
tra work to get money for an anni- 
versary present. 

Tears are a woman’s birthright, 
but no one seems to have more 


wholesome powers of turning them 
on—and working through them 


to influence others—than Fulton 
Sheen. A Midwestern couple, too 
young to know such grief, knelt at 
the bedside of a dying child, the 
man’s face impassive, the woman’s 
red and puffed with weeping. But 
in the eyes of both was the calm 
that passes human understanding. 
Though neither she nor her hus- 
band shared his faith, the youthful 
mother had felt herself drawn to 
Bishop Sheen from the start of his 
video talks. 

When grave illness struck their 
child, the husband’s first reaction 
was shocked disbelief, then open 
rebellion against heaven. As it 
grew clearer that death was inevi- 


table, he went to pieces. But grad- 
ually the sight of his wife’s sereni- 
ty, for all her tears, the way she 
continued her household _ tasks 
with outward bravery, got through 
to him too. 

The night she heard him come 
to his knees beside her there at the 
small bed, she knew the fullness of 
the peace the bishop talks about. 
Now there rang in the fast-empty- 
ing chambers of their hearts his 
many allusions to another Mother 
whose Child had also died, while 
she stood by helplessly. Now, 
thanks to an alien voice, they were 
finding the strength to render back 
to God without rancor the little 
life He had granted them the joy 
of so briefly. 

Perhaps the most revealing thing 
of all about women’s devotion to 
Bishop Sheen is his devotion to 
woman. Its impact is a potent one 
on Catholic women in particular, 
and it draws as well the enduring 
respect of women from _ other 
faiths. For every day of his celi- 
bate life as a priest—and all the 
days of his childhood, old friends 
recall—he has brought the richest 
of his many gifts, his love, to the 
feet of a Woman. There is not a 
book of the 30-odd best sellers he 
has written but is dedicated lavish- 
ly to her; not a room in which he 
works or eats or sleeps, but shares 
her image; not a speech on any 
subject under the sun passes his 
mobile lips but echoes her name: 


Mary, Mother of our Lord. 











Pulaski: American Hero 


Ee RL RTE OF oe LY ce PD NE, Na A eI a ST IR AOR OS 


He helped our forefathers to wrest freedom 
from tyranny 


By MatrHew SMITH 
Condensed from the Register* 


atriotic Americans are this 

year singing anew the 

praises of Casimir Pulaski, 
Polish nobleman who 175 years 
ago gave his life that America 
might be free. Pulaski was the 
founder of the American cavalry, 
and he was at the head of his horse- 
men, charging the British at the 
siege of Savannah, when he fell. 

There was no place to take him 
except aboard the Wasp. Surgeons 
tried to save him, but he died on 
the ship, Oct 11. 

Solemn pontifical Mass marking 
his 175th anniversary was held in 
Arlington National cemetery, Wash- 
ington, D.C., under the auspices of 
the Polish-American congress, on 
Sunday, Oct. 10. 

Historians believe that Pulaski 
was buried at sea off St. Helena’s 
island, South Carolina, but this has 
not been definitely established. 
Some think that he was laid to rest 
on the island, and some say in 
Greenwich, Ga. A monument erect- 
ed to him in Savannah gave rise 
to the idea that he was buried 
there, but the conditions under 
*934-950 Bannock St., 


Denver 1, Colo. Oct. 


which he died have made it diffi- 
cult to get the facts. Congress un- 
veiled a monument to his memory 
in Washington on May 11, 1910. 

Pulaski was an impetuous, brave, 
and idealistic man. He had a no- 
table career though he was little 
more than a boy when he died. He 
came to America because he be- 
lieved in independence and wanted 
to help our colonists fight for it. 
He was not always lucky in his 
Revolutionary soldiering, but he 
served the young nation so well 
that his name is listed among the 
immortals. 

Kazimierz, the eldest son of 
Count Joseph Pulaski, was born in 
Podolia, Poland, in 1748. He served 
in the guard of Duke Charles of 
Courland, and learned military 
ways. When he was only 20, he 
joined his lawyer father in active 
rebellion against Russian domina- 
tion of Poland. Although the reb- 
els’ first efforts were successful, 
Casimir Pulaski soon found his 
forces crushed and his estates con- 
fiscated. He narrowly escaped cap- 
ture by fleeing to Turkey. 


10, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the Catholic Press Society, Inc., 
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In 1775, he arrived in Paris, pen- 
niless| Here he met Benjamin 
Franklin, who in 1777 wrote to 
George Washington regarding him. 
Money was advanced for passage, 
and Pulaski arrived in Boston in 
July of that year. 

Washington wrote to John Han- 
cock, suggesting that Pulaski, a 
trained cavalryman, should be put 
in charge of the mounted soldiers. 
Thus Pulaski became the first cav- 
alry officer of the republic. He 
worked with Mad Anthony Wayne, 
getting supplies for the Continen- 
tals during the awful winter at Val- 
ley Forge. After a while, he refused 
to serve under that heroic charac- 
ter, and resigned in March, 1778. 

Stephen Moylan, another Catho- 
lic who rose to prominence in the 
American Revolution, was one of 
Pulaski’s critics. For a time, Ste- 
phen was an aide-de-camp to George 
Washington, later commissary gen- 
eral, and in 1777 he was colonel of 
Pennsylvania’s first regiment of 
cavalry. Thus he became a rival to 
Pulaski in our national history as 
an organizer of cavalrymen. Be- 
fore the war closed, he was brevet- 
ed_brigadier-general. 

When Pulaski resigned his com- 
mand in 1778, Moylan was advanc- 
ed to the great Pole’s position. 
Moylan was a well-traveled man, 
known for his high sense of honor. 
His regal bearing was one of the 
things that attracted the friendship 
of George Washington. 

Pulaski, however, was not daunt- 


ed by the difficulty that made him 
resign his cavalry command. With 
Washington’s backing, Congress 
gave him permission to form an in- 
dependent cavalry corps, and he set 
up headquarters of Pulaski’s Le- 
gion in Baltimore. A deserter gave 
information to the Redcoats, who 
cut his legion to pieces in a sur- 
prise attack. 

After this, Pulaski was sent up 
the Delaware river, still in service, 
but he chafed at the inactivity 
there. In 1779, he was sent south, 
where after disappointing experi- 
ences—there is no doubt he wanted 
to give his best to the American 
cause—he met his gallant death. 

He was in command of both the 
American and French cavalry when 
he was fatally wounded in Savan- 
nah. Though he had considerable 
bad luck as an American soldier, 
he served well at Brandywine creek, 
Warren tavern, Germantown, in 
Jersey, Charleston, and other bat- 
tles, and his fighting at Savannah 
was most courageous. 

Casimir Pulaski was command- 
er-in-chief of the Polish rebels be- 
fore he left his native land. He be- 
came a brigadier general in Ameri- 
ca at the age of 29, by act of Con- 
gress. And he was only 31 (some 
say 30) when he died in 1779. 

Russians haven’t found the Poles 
any easier to handle today than 
they did in Pulaski’s time. The 
spirit of the Pulaskis is still alive. 
Poland will not perish, and the 
white eagle will fly again. 





My stster said I was a storyteller 


When I Was Four 


By Denzit McNEELANCE 
Condensed from the London Tablet* 


I" WAS LATE evening in Agra, In- 
dia. The world was streaming 
with color. Thin streaks of cloud 
flew high across the sky, whip- 
lashes of red and orange violence. 
Parrots shot through the air in 
flashes of green and yellow to sit 
in the swaying branches of a jamun 
tree and nibble the purple fruit. 
And on the ground, with blood, 
redder than its beak, flowing from 
its cut throat, a parrot fluttered its 
life away, its wings flashing now 
yellow, now green, now gold. 

My sister and I watched the par- 
rot’s dance of death till it danced 
no more. Then, with six-year-old 
wisdom, she said, “It’s dead.” 

Being dead, I judged by the look 
on my sister’s face, must be a sad 
thing. But it was beautiful and in- 
toxicating. I had to tell my mother. 
We scampered to our house, breath- 
less with excitement. 

“It’s all red and green,” I told 
my mother. 

“Oh, he’s telling stories again,” 
said my sister. “It’s only a dead 
parrot.” 

“I’m not telling stories,’ I con- 
tradicted angrily. I was easily made 
angry at the age of four. 


“You told a story this morning. 
You said you went to Communion.” 

“I did go to Communion.” 

“You didn’t.” 

“T did.” 

“Shsh,” put in my mother, “your 
Uncle Denis is very sick. Go and 
play in the garden.” 

The truth seems to be that I had 
acquired a considerable reputation 
as a teller of tales. There was the 
time, for instance, that I got our 
maid into trouble. She usually took 
Mavis and me to a playground in 
the evening. 

“I saw a tiger on the road, Mum- 
my,” I said after one such outing. 

“Yes, and what happened?” 

“The tiger looked at me, and I 
looked at the tiger; then it wagged 
its tail and went away.” 

“And where was the ayah?” 

“Oh, she wasn’t there.” 

There was an uproar. Why was 
not the ayah there? She was paid 
to be there, tiger or no tiger. The 
ayah swore by a number of Hindu 
gods that she had never left my 
side, and that there was no tiger, 
not even a dog, on the road. I as 
stoutly maintained that I had en- 
countered this ferocious beast alone. 
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What point was there in meeting 
a tiger, anyway, if the nursemaid 
was there to protect me? 

{ was told I must not teil stories, 
but my mother continued to harbor 
the suspicion that the ayah was in 
the habit of leaving us to our own 
devices. 

The story about Communion was 
somewhat similar. There was my 
sister, always my most skeptical 
critic, my father, and a priest of the 
Catholic Church to bear witness to 
the fact that I had not received 
Communion that morning. Indeed, 
I had not yet even made my First 
Communion. Nevertheless I angri- 
ly insisted that I had received Com- 
munion. 

“It’s like fire here,” I said proud- 
ly, pointing to my throat and chest. 

The priest and my father were 
kind. They smiled, and the priest 
pressed my head against his cas- 
sock, which smelt of snuff, and 
said, “I didn’t give you Commu- 
nion, Denzil.” Turning to my fa- 
ther, he added, “But who can say 
he did not receive Jesus?” 

Well, my sister could say I did 
not receive Jesus, and she did say 
so, caustically and sarcastically. 
Jesus did not come to little boys 
who told stories, and I was a story- 
teller. 

But I hadn’t done yet with my 
stories for the day. Shortly before 
midnight I sat up in bed and stared 
straight ahead into the darkness. 
Then my head moved slowly as 
though I were following something 


December 


across the room. I smiled shyly. 
Then I woke my sister up by dig- 
ging her in the ribs. 

“I saw Jesus taking Uncle Denis 
piggy back,” I told her. “Jesus 
smiled at me and I smiled, too.” 

My sister gave one hasty glance 
around the room, jumped out of 
bed, and yelled for help. The door 
opened, and the adults hurried in. 

“Denzil is frightening me,” said 
my sister, pointing accusingly. 

“I only saw Jesus taking Uncle 
Denis piggy back,” I replied in 
defense. 

The adults were strangely quiet. 
My mother seemed to be in tears. 
My aunt said, “You're telling a 
story, Denzil, aren’t you?” 

I did not reply. I was certain I 
had seen Jesus. My Uncle Denis, 
clad in his night suit, lay tired and 
exhausted on Jesus’ back. Jesus, 
with a neatly trimmed black beard, 
turned his face towards me, and 
smiled as His body bent forward 
under the weight. His arms held 
Uncle Denis under the knees. It 
was as real as my inquisitorial aunt. 
I could not say I was telling a 
story. I said instead, “I saw them.” 

“Let the child be,” said my 
mother, and, tucking me into bed, 
she said, “Go to sleep, son.” 

It wasn’t till the next evening, 
after Mavis, the ayah, and I had 
returned from spending the day at 
a friend’s house, that I entered my 
uncle’s room. My mother was pack- 
ing his clothes into a steel trunk. 
There was no sign of Denis. On 
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the floor were several rose petals. Isn’t dead like a parrot, mummy?” 
“Uncle Denis is dead,” said my My mother, who was crying soft- 

sister wisely. ly into the box of clothes, did not 
“Denis is not dead,” I said angri- contradict either of us. 

ly. “I told you I saw him going I turned triumphantly on Mavis. 


with Jesus. Dead is like a parrot. “So there,” I said. 


House of Cards 


Two strancers were admiring a beautiful automobile parked on a side street 
in Bucharest, the capital of Red Rumania. 
“What a beauty!” sighed one. “The Russians sure know how to build a car.” 
“That’s not Russian,” corrected the other. “Don’t you know an American 
car when you see one?” 


“Certainly,” retorted the first observer. “But I don’t know you.” 
Sao Paulo Times of Brazil. 


A Russian who had lived in Germany many years accepted an offer to 
return to his native land. He decided to go first alone and have his wife 
and two-year-old daughter Anna join him after he got settled. 

Three months later his wife received his first letter. He wrote: “It’s won- 
derful here, even more so than I expected. I’m so anxious to have you here 
with me. However, I would suggest that you postpone your trip until Anna 
gets married.” Oscar Gavrilovich. 


Tuer conpucror on a Moscow bus was trying to hurry his riders aboard. 
“Come on, gentlemen,” he urged. “Move along. Step up there.” 
“There are no gentlemen here,” retorted one of the riders. “We are all 
& , 
comrades.” 
“Oh, no, you’re not,’ answered the driver. “Only gentlemen ride in buses. 
=" § 
Comrades ride in private cars. Cecil Brown in New Outlook (Sept. ’54). 


Ir HAPPENED in Italy, at a communist rally. As the Red speaker droned on, 
an American reporter’s son began to sketch his likeness. The speaker, finding 
he was losing his audience’s attention, asked to see the drawing. 

“Not bad,” the Red orator commented, “only you made me too fat. Did 
you want to make me look like a Christian Democrat?” 

“Not at all,” replied the young American. “I wanted to make you a little 
more like Malenkov.” James Bigley in Eagle. 





Good Neighbors in Texas 


The kids take the lead in the 
racial-harmony events 


By Epwarp LarocquE TINKER 


 ||HE youncsTerRs in Texas are 
setting the Good-Neighbor 
pace for the rest of the na- 
tion. I found that out the other day 
in Austin, from a group of high- 
school kids who sat at a table next 
to mine in the dining room of the 
historic Hotel Driskill. 

The boys and girls wore badges 
bearing the cabalistic letters pasr. 
Scraps of their conversation drifted 
my way, and I heard mention of 
Mexico and Pan-America, unusual 
topics among teenagers. Overcome 
by curiosity, I finished eating, and 
went over and asked if I might join 
them. 

As I sat down, the girl next to 
me pinned a streamer on me. It 
read, “Vote for Johnny Jones.” 

“What's Johnny run- 
ning for?” I asked. 

“For president of the 
PasF,” came a chorus of 
voices. 

“Yes, but what’s pasF?” 

“Pan-American Stu- 
dents’ forum.” 

Picking out a bright- 
looking girl of 14 or 15, 

I said, “Now you tell me 
all about it.” 

She answered, “We’re 





delegates to the annual three-day 
convention of the pasr, which has 
a chapter in every high school in 
Texas. There are 900 of us here to 
elect officers for the coming year. 
We're for Johnny for president.” 

“I know, but what’s the object 
of pasF; what does it do?” I asked 
them. 

One of the boys cut in and said, 
“We believe that the countries in 
this hemisphere must be friends, 
and we're doing everything we can 
to make them so. The U.S. has a 
fearful fight ahead and, if the New 
World doesn’t stand together, we 
can’t win. And that goes, too, for 
the various kinds of people inside 
our country. Come over to the con- 
vention tomorrow and watch us.” 
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The rest of the evening I ran 
into groups of boys and girls all 
over town busily electioneering for 
their candidates; and the next 
morning I went to the hotel where 
the convention was held. It was as 
busy as a disturbed ants’ nest. 
Youngsters of Mexican and Anglo- 
Saxon descent were mingling hap- 
pily, together with a few from 
south of the border, and some from 
as far away as Central America. 
The voting for officers was over, 
and the delegates were hurrying to 
attend the various contests. 

One room was filled with posters 
the members had made. They 
showed the beauties of Iberian 
America as a stimulant to travel. 
In. the next room, essays covered 
long tables. The winner of the first 
prize was a girl of Mexican de- 
scent, Carmen L. Castillo, and the 
title alone of her entry was a com- 
plete sermon in itself: “God Made 
Us Neighbors—Let’s Be Friends.” 

Next door was a fascinating col- 
lection of dolls dressed in the vari- 
ous folk costumes of Latin Amer- 
ica, among them a China Poblana, 
correct in every detail. The story of 
how it became the female national 
costume of Mexico is a lovely one. 

In the 17th century, a British pi- 
rate captured a junk in the Pacific 
ocean carrying a Chinese princess 
going to be wed. He took her to 
Manila and sold her as a slave. The 
captain of a Mexican vessel, who 
happened to be in port, bought her 
and took her back to Mexico, where 


he sold her to a rich merchant from 
Puebla. 

Her new master fell so complete- 
ly under her charm that he loaded 
her with jewels and had her bap- 
tized a Catholic. The princess spent 
the rest of her life in Puebla, and 
always wore distinctive clothes em- 
broidered with Chinese richness. 
She was so sweet and gentle that 
all the girls of the town adored her 
and copied her dresses. The design 
was so attractive that it spread to 
other parts of Mexico and came to 
be known as the China Poblana. 

A fashion show, even more inter- 
esting than the dolls, was in prog- 
ress in the hotel ballroom. Dozens 
of pretty girls in Latin-American 
folk dresses they had made them- 
selves paraded across the stage be- 
fore an audience that cheered and 
whistled. 

This was followed by a contest 
in folk dancing. The participants 
did flamencos, pericones, and jara- 
bes tapatios with grace and vivacity, 
while some of the girls managed 
their castanets like born gitanas. 

This was no sooner over than 
teams came on to compete in sing- 
ing the Spanish songs of our neigh- 
bors. The gay, natural friendliness 
of all these young people, who 
seemed entirely unconscious of any 
difference in racial origins, was an 
inspiring augury for the future. 

The most complete revelation of 
the daily working of pasF, however, 
was in a room filled with tables 
loaded with scrapbooks. These re- 
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corded the year’s accomplishments 
of each chapter. Typical entries: 
“Collected food and clothing as a 
charity project and gave it to a 
Mexican family whose house had 
burned down.” “Raised money sell- 
ing candy and Christmas cards to 
provide scholarships for Latin- 
American students.” “Staged a Pan- 
American fiesta for the whole 
school.” “Gave Father Vega a check 
for $20 to help his nursery.” “Put 
on a program at the local TV sta- 
‘tion at which the chapter members 
danced the sandunga, la bamba, 
jarana, and jarabe tapatio.” “Ar- 
ranged a Christmas party with 
pinatas for Mexican children.” “En- 
tertained Latin-American children 
with songs and stories while their 
parents attended lectures on tuber- 
culosis prevention.” “Gave a pro- 
gram depicting Latin-American 
Christmas customs.” Hundreds of 
such projects were undertaken by 
the various chapters, of which there 
are some 60 scattered throughout 
Texas. They have a total member- 
ship of about 4,000. 

The Pan-American Students’ for- 
um inspired these fine examples of 
practical Christianity. The forum 
was launched as a national organi- 
zation in 1926, mainly through the 
efforts of Miss Fletcher Ryan Wick- 
ham, a public-school teacher, but 
during the 2nd World War it 
ceased to function. The idea behind 
it was too good to die, however, 
and a Texas organization was 
formed in 1944 that obtained the 


right to use the name to which it 
added “of Texas.” 

Its aims were “to encourage a 
respect for and the exercise of toler- 
ance toward all nationalities in the 
Americas, based on a more thor- 
ough knowledge of all the nations 
and peoples of all the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere; to en- 
courage the learning of Spanish; to 
serve as an example of what can 
be accomplished by pupils of Latin- 
American and Anglo-American an- 
cestry working together in friend- 
liness.” 

The Texas Department of Edu- 
cation supervised it until 1949, 
when the Good-Neighbor commis- 
sion took it under its wing. The 
commission was formed because 
racial relations in Texas had _ be- 
come very strained. In 1943, the 
governor issued a_ proclamation 
stating that Texas had adopted the 
Good-Neighbor policy and, to see 
that it was carried out, he appoint- 
ed the commission. 

At first it was financed from fed- 
eral funds; but in 1945 the state 
Legislature made the commission 
a permanent state agency and pro- 
vided money for its operation. Its 
duties were “to devise and put into 
effect methods by which _inter- 
American understanding and good 
will may be promotéd and _inter- 
American relations advanced with- 
out resort to punitive measures or 
the application of civil or criminal 
sanctions.” 


The commission immediately 
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launched an energetic campaign of 
education against prejudice, intol- 
erance, and indifference. It also 
sponsored a law requiring compul- 
sory teaching of Spanish in all pub- 
lic elementary schools; attacked the 
difficult problem of migrant labor; 
and was able to vastly improve the 
living conditions and treatment of 
workmen of Mexican stock. Equal- 
ly important, it fought the segrega- 
tion of Latin-American students in 
the schools on the basis of racial 
origin, and in 1948 succeeded in 
obtaining a court order declaring it 
unlawful. 

To be certain that this was en- 
forced in all parts of the state, it 
appointed local human-relations 
councils, that really went to work. 
All this was accomplished by edu- 
cation and an appeal to the sense 
of fair play of the people. 

At one time, feeling grew bitter 
in Mexico because she thought that 
plots to influence her presidential 
elections were being hatched in 
Texas. The commission persuaded 
the governor to admonish all in- 


habitants to refrain from any such 
activities. 

The Texas Good-Neighbor com- 
mission originated in an effort to 
eliminate within its own borders 
discrimination and injustice aimed 
at Mexican nationals and Texans 
of Mexican descent. Of late, it has 
broadened its field of action. Last 
June, it arranged a meeting at 
Monterrey between its representa- 
tives and those of the governors of 
the five Mexican states bordering 
on Texas. All the cities north of 
the Rio Grande, from El Paso to 
Brownsville, sent delegates, and the 
various Chambers of Commerce 
did the same. 

Here questions of health, legisla- 
tion, and immigration were dis- 
cussed in all their international im- 
plications in a most friendly atmos- 
phere. A sensible method for solv- 
ing border problems was set up. 

The Good-Neighbor commission 
and the Pan-American Students’ 
forum have charted a course that 
the rest of the country might well 
follow. 
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Nativity 


FULL SIZE: 15 


THIS 
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SUITABLE 
FOR FRAMING 


$1.00 


Va" x 21" 


this | beautiful 


4 color reproduction FROM AN ORIGINAL 
PAINTING BY ALEJANDRO RANGEL HIDALGO 


Whenever a picture is proposed for a 
DIGEST cover, some 30 or so staff members 
have a look. There is always a clash of 
Opinion. It is “bad art,” “too busy,” or has 
“no appeal,” “little meaning,” and so on 
without end. 


That is the way it was until our critics 
saw the six paintings by Alejandro Rangel 
Hidalgo. Then the editorial wonder hap- 
pened: everyone—everyone without excep- 
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cE. Sth ST., 


tion—said in a kind of chorus, “They are 
simply beautiful”. 

You will think so, too, as did Mary Ann 
Fitzpatrick, of Chicago, Iil., who wrote us: 

“Seldom have | enjoyed a painting repro- 
duction more. This is my first fan letter, but 
| want you to know the pleasure this art has 
given me. It is a religious art supreme in 
spirituality and unique in talent”. 
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See miracu- 
lous cure of 
a sick nun 
through 
prayers of 
St. Pius X. 


y ERE in one big book are the 

| inspiring lives of many be- 
loved Saints — including most 
likely your own Patron Saint— 
retold in vivid stories and illus- 
trated with 48 full-page, full- 
color art masterpieces by famous 
painters like Raphael, Titian, etc. 
These = range from St. 
Michael the Archangel to our 
most recently canonized Saint — 
the Blessed Pope Pius X. 

The very moment you open this 
book, you’re swept into the glor- 
fous past. You explore the cata- 
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Read the in- 
spiring story 
of Mother 
Cabrini. 


See Peter's escape! Thrown 
into prison by King Herod, 
Peter is miraculously freed 


capes to rejoin the Apostles. 
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The symbols traditionally 
used to identify many of 
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